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MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  EARL 
CORNWALLIS. 

IT  is  ever  fatisfadlory  to  a  generous 
mind  to  applaud  the  adions  of 
a  man  of  fpirit  and  principle.  How¬ 
ever  miltaken  fuch  may  be,  little  dan¬ 
ger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
exertions,  and  much  good  may  be 
hoped  for.  At  a  crifis  when  affairs 
are  in  a  fituation  that  victory  and  de¬ 
feat  feem  equally  dangerous  ; — when 
fufpicions  which  cannot  be  called  ill- 
grounded  are  gone  forth,  that  the  de- 
itrudlion  of  American  liberty  would 
place  the  deareil  rights  of  Englilhmen 
in  an  infecure  ftate  ; — when  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  courtiers,  and  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  thofe  who  oppofe  govern¬ 
ment,  feem  alike  contrary  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Great  Britain  ;  fome  conl'ola- 
tion  arifes  in  refle(5ling,  that  the  power 
of  ihe  Hate  is  placed  in  hands  wdiere 
confidence  may  be  repofcd,  that  the 
fruits  of  victory  will  not  be  employed 
in  the  eftablilhment  of  defpoiilm,  nor 
in  abetting  meafures  injurious  to  the 
conltitution  of  this  country. 

Of  thofe  wdio  have  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  during  the  cburfe  of  the 
prefent  unnatural  war,  one  of  the 
inoH  refpciftabie  is  the  prefent  Earl 
VoL.  LI. 


Cornwallis  ;  a  nobleman,  who  in 
his  conduct  exhibits  an  example  of 
manly  bravery  in  the  field,  and  up¬ 
right  integrity  in  the  fenate,  w^hich  it 
is  to  be  lamented  are  fo  feldom  found 
in  the  highefi:  llations  of  life.  He  is 
defeended  from  a  line  of  anceifors 
who  have  varioufiy  difiinguillied  tlicni- 
felves  in  this  nation,  and  was  born 
December  31,  1738.  After  a  polite 
and  liberal  education,  he  determined, 
according  to  the  exanvple  ot  Ills  fa¬ 
ther,  to  devote  hlmfelf  to  a  military 
life.  During  the  late  war  in  Germa¬ 
ny  he  firlt  lignalized  himfelt  ;  and  in 
the  fcliool  of  war,  which  that  country 
might  then  be  called,  learnt  the  pro- 
lefiion  in  which  lie  now  Hands  as  one 
of  the  greateH  chara^lers  of  the  age. 
He  very  early  became  a  member  of 
the  fenate,  being  eleded  on  a  vacancy 
to  reprefent  the  borough  of  Eye  in  the 
eleventh  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  fat  as  reprefentativc  for  the  fame 
place  until  he  fucceeded  his  latiicr  in 
the  peerage,  June  23,  1762.  He  was 
at  that  time  colonel  of  the  12th  ren;!- 
ment,  and  in  1675  was  appointee! 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber. 
In  AuguH  the  fame  year  he  had  the 
honour  to  i)c  appointed  aid-de-camp 
to  the  King,  with  the  rank  •'I  Cjlonel 
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nefs,  and  integrity  of  fo  amiable  a 
nobleman  they  flatter  themfelves  will 
be  able  to  brins:  about. 


of  foot ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1769,  was  promoted  to  be  Colonel  of 
the  regiment  of  foot,  in  the  place 
01  Sir  John  Griflin  Griffin.  On  the 
27  th  of  December  in  the  lame  year 
he  became  Warden  and  Chief  Juilice 
in  Eyre  of  the  forefts  fouth  of  Trent. 
In  the  year  17  79*  he  was  appointed 
Conftable  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  both  of  them  polls  which 
his  father  had  held  before  him 
On  the  29th  of  September  I775» 
was  pron: 


Anecdotfs  of  a  GREAT  LAW¬ 
YERS,  m)rltten  by  Hitnfelf 

I  WAS  born  and  bred  among  the 
lofty  and  dreary  fells  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  w  here  at  leall  eight  months  out 
of  twelve  are  cold  and  inhofpitable, 
and  wdiere  the  waters  gathering  in 
the  Weftern  Ocean,  and  w^hirling 
round  the  northern  point  of  Ireland, 
are  broken  by  the.  fummits  of  our  lof¬ 
ty  peaks,  and  almoft  deluge  us  with 
their  fall.  From  my  earliell  youth, 

I  was  compelled  by  my  friends  to 
crawl  up  thefe  hideous  mountains  in 
fearch  of  fuch  fheep  as  had  wandered 
up  them  in  purfuit  of  the  fweetell 
food.  Thus  inured*  to  hardlhips  in 
the  dawn  of  my  life,  I  became  equal¬ 
ly  invulnerable  by  the  northern  blafts 
of  December  and  the  noon- day  fun  of 
July.  A  coarfe  linen  bag  held  my 
day's  homely  proviflon  ;  and  my  lea¬ 
ther  bottle  I  filled  with  the  limpid 
nedlar  which  ilTued  from  the  crannies 
at  the  foot  of  each  mountain.  What 
fome  people  would  have  called  liide- 
ous  chafms  on  the  fides  and  fummits 
of  thefe  extenfive  fells,  to  me  had  the 
charms  of  fo  many  palaces,  in  which 
I  found  a  fecure  retreat  from  every 
hurricane,  and  ftorm,  and  tempeft ; 
where  the  howling  winds  could  not 
reach  me,  nor  the  fun's  hotted  beams 
touch  me ;  and  where  I  feaded  on 
the  contents  of  my  provifion-budget 
with  a  kind  of  pleafure  and  fii- 
tisia<dion  to  which  the  luxurious 
world  are  utter  drangers.  Ah  hap¬ 
py  days  !  days  of  innocence  and 
peace !  days  fuch  as  1  mud  never 
hope  to  fee  again ! 

Unfortunately  for  me,  I  w’as  one 
day  permitted,  as  a  reward  for  my 
care  and  indudry,  and  my  attention 
to  ray  flock,  to  attend  a  fair  a  lew 


he 

- --'“niotcd  to  the  rank  of  Major- 

General  ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  if  merit 
can  entitle  an  officer  to  high  rank  in 
his  profefTion,  Lord  Cmmwallis  may 
claim  both  from  his  abilities  and  the 
fervices  he  has  already  rendered  to 
his  country. 

We  cannot  here  omit  to  notice 
the  evidence  which  his  Lordfliip  gave 
in  the  Houfc  of  Commons  lad  year  on 
the  enquiry  into  the  condu(d  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Howe,  wherein  he  bore  fo  man¬ 
ly,  honourable,  and  decifive  a  tedi- 
mony  in  that  oflicer's  favour,  that  it 
ought  to  have  lilcnced  the  cavils  and 
objections  of  both  the  ignorant  and 
intereded  rtfpeCting  the  propriety  of 
meafures  which  then  received  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  one  who  was  on  the  fpot 
to  obferve,  and  poflelTed  abilicy  to 
form  a  judgment  on  them,  and  inte¬ 
grity  to  difclofe  it.  The  applaufeof  a 
nobleman  like  Lord, Cornwallis  ought 
to  outweigh  the  charges  and  infinua- 
tions  equally  of  malice  and  credulity. 

In  the  engagement  lad  dimmer 
Vrith  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne, 
Lord  Cornwallis  tore  the  laurels  from 
the  brow  of  the  hero  of  Saratoga.  No 
event  which  has  happened  during  the 
prefent  unnatural  WMr  has  brought 
more  honour  to  the  Britlfii  arms  than 
the  victory  at  Camden  ;  and  the  na¬ 
tion  look  with  anxiety  after  the  fur¬ 
ther  conduct  of  his  Lordlhip's  arms, 
in  w'hich  they  hope  for  more  durable 
advantages  than  have  yet  arifenfrom 
any  victory  hitherto  obtained ;  they 
look  for  the  edubliihment  of  peace, 
which  the  wifdom,  moderation,  firm- 


Siippoffd  to  be  Mr  W— ,  the  predn 
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miles  diftant.  raccordingly  mount¬ 
ed  our  old  Bucephalus,  who  was  toal- 
cd  on  the  day  that  my  father  was 


age ;  and  as  I  had  never  before  feen 
fo  many  people  together,  I  gaped 
around  me  in  adonifliment,  as  though 
I  had  been  in  a  new  world.  My  fur- 
prize  was  apparent  to  every  ftranger 
about  me.  Some  feemed  to  fport 
with  my  ignorance ;  while  others, 
with  a  grave  countenance,  cried  out. 

Young  man,  beware  of  (harpers  !” 

No  fooner  had  I  entered  the  inn  in 
order  to  put  up  my  horfc,  than  a  man 
drefTed  in  a  red  coat  covered  with 
gold  lace  (whom  I  fuppofed  could  be 
no  Jcfs  than  one  of  the  Royal  Family), 
came  to  me,  and  paid  me  a  thoufand 
compliments  ;  after  which  he  took  me 
into  the  houfe,  treated  me  with  the 
bed  it  afforded,  and  gave  me  a  guinea 
to  drink  his  Majefty's  health.  As  I 
^ad  never  before  feen  fo  glittering  a 
Jiece  of  money,  I  inftantly  ran  to  the 
landlord  to  enquire  what  was  its  va¬ 
lue.  But  how  (hail  I  cxprefs  my  ter- 
tor  and  aftonilhment,  when  I  found 
that  this  tine  dreffed  gentleman  was  a 
recruiting  ferjeant,  and  that  by  recei¬ 
ving  the  guinea  I  had  enlided  myfelf 
for  a  foldier !  I  ran  to  the  (lable  in 
order  to  mount  iny  Bucephalus,  and 
inftantly  ride  home;  but  I  found  the 
door  locked,  and  chat  the  ferjeant  had 
got  the  key. 

I  flew  out  of  the  inn-yard,  forced 
my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  town,  I  feated  myfelf 
on  a  rifing  hillock  by  the  fide  of  the 
road,  where  I  with  tears  bewailed  my 
prefent  unhappy  lot.  I  had  not  been 
long  in  this  fituation,  when  one  of 
the  northern  machines  palling  by, 
the  coachman  called  to  me,  and 
told  me,  that  the  ferjeant  was  every 
where  feeking  me,  vowung  to  accule 
me  of  a  robbery  if  ever  he  Ihould 
find  me.  More  alarmed  than  ever,  I 
begged  protciftion  of  the  coachman, 
who  adviicd  me  to  get  into  the  boot 
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,  of  the  coach,  and  he  would  carry  me 
to  London,  where  I  Ihould  be  per- 
fedly  fecure  from  the  hands  of  my 
purfuers.  I  accepted  the  ofl'er,  jump¬ 
ed  into  the  boot,  and  never  quitted  it 
till  I  arrived  in  London,  unlefs  now 
and  then  to  partake  of  the  water  that 
was  given  to  the  horfes,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  hoftier’s  tables,  which, 
to  me,  were  luxurious  dainties,  having 
till  then  never  tafted  white  bread. 

After  a  tedious  journey  of  fomc 
days  and  nights,  1  was  unbooted  at 
the  Bear  in  Piccadilly,  when  the 
mafter  of  that  inn,  taking  pity  on  me 
from  my  artlefs  tale,  employed  me  as 
a  fweeper  in  his  ftables ;  and  I  loon 
grew  into  favour,  from  my  readinefs 
to  ftoop  to  the  mcaneft  and  moll  (ci  ¬ 
vile  ofiices.  I  paifed  a  year  in  this 
humble  ftation,  when,  having  faved 
the  little  wages  that  were  paid  me, 
and  every  penny  that  was  given  me, 
my  ideas  began  to  expand,  and  I  rc- 
folved,  if  poflible,  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  world.  1  accordingly  quitted 
this  place,  and  inftantly  hired  myfelf 
as  a  footman  to  an  eminent  attornev'. 
In  this  fervice  1  fo  behaved  myfelf, 
that  all  parties  were  pleafcd  with  my 
condueft  ;  and  the  clerks  in  the  ofiicc 
gave  me  free  permiffion  to  be  there 
whenever  1  chofe  it.  Here  I  em¬ 
ployed  my  lell'ure  hours  lb  effectually, 
that  in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
1  knew  the  practice  of  tlie  different 
Courts  as  well  as  either  of  the  clerks. 
My  mafter  having  accidentally  difcovc- 
red  my  proficiency  in  the  law,  fti  i;'ped 
me  of  my  livery,  drelfed  me  like  a 
gentleman,  and  made  me  the  junior 
clerk  in  his  oflicc.  My  uinbitloii  roi'e 
with  my  fuccefs,  and  I  doubted  not 
of  one  day  making  an  exalted  ligui  c 
in  the  law. 

My  mafter  dying  about  two  years 
afterwards,  I  next  engaged  myfelf  to 
a  counfellor  of  the  firft  efninciicc, 
where  I  employed  myfelf  fo  cloffly  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  lav/,  that  in  lefs  than 
three  years  time  my  inaitcr  frequent¬ 
ly  follov/ed  my  opinion  in  many  diff* 


he  feems  to  have  attained  confiderable 
Ikill,  together  with  the  praftice  of  de- 
fign,  or  rudiments  of  painting. 

His  ftudies  did  not  withdraw  him 
wholly  from  bufinefs,  nor  did  bufmefs 
hinder  him  from  ftudy.  He  had  a 
place  in  the  office  of  ordnance,  and 
was  fecretary  to  feveral  commiffions 
for  purchafing  lands  necelfary  to  fe- 
cure  the  royal  docks  at  Chatham  and 
Portfmouth ;  yet  found  time  to  ac- 
quainthimfelf  with  modern  languages. 

In  1697  he  publifhed  a  poem  on 
the  Peace  of  Ryfwick  ;  and  in  1699 
another  piece,  called  the  Court  of 
Neptune,  on  the  return  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  which  he  addreffed  to  Mr  Mon¬ 
tague,  the  general  patron  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Mufes.  The  fame  year 
he  produced  a  fong  on  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter^s  birth- day. 

He  did  not  confine  himfelf  to*  poe¬ 
try,  but  cultivated  other  kinds  of  wri¬ 
ting  w  ith  great  fiiccefs  ;  and  about 
this  time  fhewed  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  by  an  Ejfay  on  the  plea^ 
fure  of  being  deceived.  In  1702  he 
publillied,  on  the  death  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  a  Pindaric  Ode  called  the  Houfe 
of  Najfau  ;  and  wrote  another  para- 
phrale  on  the  0tiu7n  Divos  of  Horace. 

In  1703  his  Ode  on  Mafic  was  per¬ 
formed  at  Stationer’s  Hall ;  and  he 
wrote  afterwards  fix  cantatas,  which 
were  fet  to  mufic  by  the  greateft  maf- 
ter  of  that  time,  and  feem  intended  to 
eppofe  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera, 
an  exotic  and  irrational  entertain¬ 
ment,  virhich  has  been  always  comba¬ 
ted,  and  always  has  prevailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  the  public  began  to  pay 
reverence  to  his  name  ;  and  he  was 
folicited  to  prefix  a  preface  to  the 
tranllation  of  Boccaltni,  a  writer  whofe 
fatirical  vein  coft  him  his  life  in  Italy ; 
but  who  never,  I  believe,  found  many 
readers  in  this  country,  even  though 
introduced  by  fuch  pow^erful  recom¬ 
mendation. 

He  tranflated  Fontenelle’s  Dia- 
lorues  of  the  Dead ;  and  his  verfion 


cult  cafes ;  and  this  mailer  dying  alfo 
while  I  was  yet  under  thirty,  I  com¬ 
menced  counfellor,  Hepped  into  his 
Ihoes,  and  obtained  the  good  opinion 
of  all  his  clients.  My  ambition  was 
not  yet  fatisfied;  for,  on  the  firll  op¬ 
portunity  that  offered,  I  purchafed  a 
feat  in  the  fenatc,  where  I  fupported 
thofe  meafures  that  were  moft  likely 
to  promote  my  advancement.  In  this 
view  I  have  not  been  deceived,  as  my 
prefent  ftation  evidently  manifefts. 

W^ill  you  believe  it.  Sir,  my  ambi¬ 
tion  is  not  yet  gratified,  and  the  ar¬ 
dent  defire  of  being  either  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  or  a  judge,  embitters  all  the 
comforts  of  my  life.  The  meannefs 
and  fervilily  1  am  forced  to  fiibmit 
to,  in  order  to  acquire  the  completion 
of  my  \^ilhes,  are  fo  cutting  to  my 
pride,  that  I  often  lament  the  lofs  of 
that  peace,  innocence,  and  happinefs, 
whicii  I  once  enjoyed  among  my  na¬ 
tive  rocks  and  mountains.  Tell  your 
readers,  Sir,  that  there  is  no  folid  en¬ 
joyment  to  be  found  in  the  wdlds  of 
ambition,  or  in  the  purfuit  of  great- 
nefs.  Let  them  not  wilh  to  quit  the 
peaceful  bed  of  retired  innocence  for 
rcftlels  numbers  on  the  thorns  and 
Ijriars  of  unbounded  ambition. 

lVeJ}»  Mag, 

Memoirs Life  Character 
<^JoHN  Hughes,  Efq;  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Poet.  By  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon. 


JOHN  HUGHES,  the  Ton  of  a 
citizen  of  London,  and  of  Anne 
Burgefs,  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Wiltlhirc,  w^as  born  at  Marlborough, 
July  29.  1677.  He  was  educated  at 
a  private  fchool  ;  and  though  his 
advances  in  literature  are  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  very  ollentatioufiy  difplayed, 
the  name  of  his  mailer  is  fomewhat 
ungratefully  concealed. 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a 
tragedy  ;  and  paraphrafed,  rather  too 
diffufely,  the  ode  of  Horace  which 
begins  Integer  Vita,  To  poetry  he 
added  the  fcience  of  mufic,  in  which 
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was  perhaps  read  at  that  time,  but  is 
now  negleded  ;  for  by  a  book  not  ne- 
cefTary,  and  owing  its  reputation 
wholly  to  its  turn  or  diclion,  little 
notice  can  be  gained  but  from  thofe 
who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  To  the  Dialogues  of  Fonte- 
nelle  he  added  two  compofed  by  him- 
felf ;  and,  though  not  only  an  hpnelt 
but  a  pious  man,  dedicated  his  works 
to  the  Earl  of  Wharton.  He  judged 
Ikilfully  enough  of  his  own  intereit ; 
for  Wharton,  when  he  went  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  offered  to  take 
Hughes  with  him,  and  eftablilh  him; 
but  Hughes,  having  hopes  or  pro- 
mifes  from  another  man  in  power,  of 
fome  provifion  more  fuitable  to  his 
inclination,  declined  Wharton's  offer, 
and  obtained  nothing  from  the  other. 

He  trarillated  the  Mifir  of  Moliere, 
but  never  offered  it  to  the  rtage  ;  and 
occafionally  amufed  himfelf  with  ma¬ 
king  veriions  of  favourite  feenes  in 
other  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among 
the  wits,  he  paid  his  contributions  to 
literary  undertakings,  and  affillcd  both 
the  Tatler,  SpeSiator,  and  Guardian, 
In  17 1 2  he  tranflated  Vertot’s  Flillory 
of  the  Revolution  of  Portugal ;  produ¬ 
ced  an  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the  JVorld, 
from  the  fragynents  of  Orpheus  ;  and 
brought  upon  the  ftage  an  opera  cal¬ 
led  Calypfo  a?ui  Telemachus^  intended 
to  lliew  that  the  Englllh  language 
might  be  very  happily  adapted  to 
mulic.  This  was  impudently  oppof-d 
by  thofe  who  were  employed  in  the 
Italian  opera  ;  and,  what  cannot  be 
told  without  indignation,  the  intru- 
ders  had  fiich  intereft  with  the  Duke 
.of  Shrewfbury,  then  I^nrd  Chamber- 
lain,,  who  had  married  an  Italian,  as 
to  obtain  an  obftru^^lion  of  the  profits, 
though  not  an  inhibition  of  the  per¬ 
formance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  projefl 
formed  by  Tonfon  for  a  tranfiation 
of  the  Pkarfalia^  by  fever al  hands, 
and  Hughes  Englilhed  tlie  tenth  bonk. 
But  this  defign,  as  mulb  often  happen 
where  the  concurrence  of  many  is  ne- 
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ceffary,  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  the 
whole  v;ork  was  afterwards  performed 
by  Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great 
writers  of  his  time  appears  to  have 
been  very  general ;  but  of  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  Addifon  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  proof.  It  is  told,  on  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  Cato  was  finilhed  and 
played  by  his  perfuafion.  It  had  long 
wanted  the  lail  a<5f,  which  he  was  de- 
lired  by  Addifon  to  fupply.  If  thfe 
requeft  was  fincere,  it  proceeded  from 
an  opinion,  whatever  it  was,  that  did 
not  laft  long  ;  for  when  Hughes  came 
in  a  week  to  Ihew  him  his  tirft  at¬ 
tempt,  he  found  half  the  acf  written 
by  Addifon  himfelf. 

He  afterwards  publiflied  the  works 
of  Spenfer^  with  his  Life,  a  Gloffary, 
and  a  Difeourfe  on  Allegorical  Poe¬ 
try  ;  a  work  for  which  he  was  well 
qualified,  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties 
of  writing,  but  perhaps  wanted  an 
antiquary’s  knowledge  of  the  obfo- 
lete  words.  He  did  not  much  revive 
the  curiofity  of  the  public,  for  near 
thirty  years  eJapfed  before  his  edition 
was  reprinted.  The  fame  year  pro¬ 
duced  Jiis  Apollo  and  Daphne^  of  which 
thefuccei'sAvas  veryearnefily  promoted 
by  Steele,  wdio,  when  the  rage  of  party 
did  not  mifguide  him,  feems  to  havd 
been  a  man  of  boundlefs  benevolence. 

Hughes  had  hitherto  fuffcred'the 
mortification  of  narrow  fortune  ; 
but  in  1717,  the  Lord  Clianccllor 
Cowper  fet  him  at  cafe, by  making  him 
Secretary  to  the  Commifiions  of  the 
Peace;  in  wiiich  he  afterwards,  by  a 
particular  reqncft,  defired  his  fuccef- 
Ibr,  Lord  Parker,  to  continue  him — 
He  had  now  afnuence  ;  but  fuch  is 
human  life,  that  he  had  it  when  lus 
dcclininsi  health  coidd  neither  allinv 
him  long  poffelTion  nor  quick  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

His  lafl:  work  was  his  tragedy,  The 
Siege  of  Daanafeus  ;  after  wiiicli  a  Siege 
became  a  popular  title.  This  play, 
which  Rill  continues  on  I  he  (cage, 
and  of  which  it  Is  unneceffary  to  add 
a  private  voice  to  fuch  conlinuaiiC^of 


what  he  wanted  in  genius  he  made 
up  as  an  honeft  man  ;  but  he  was  of 
the  clafs  you  think  him.” 

Letters  from  Ninon  de  L’Enclos 
to  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne.  [P, 


approbation,  is  not  a<fled  or  printed 
according  to  the  author’s  original 
draught,  or  his  fettled  intention.  He 
had  made  Phocyas  apollaiize  from 
his  religion ;  after  which  the  abhor¬ 
rence  of  Eiidocia,  would  have  been 
rcafonable,  his  mifery  would  have 
been  juft,  and  the  horrors  of  his  re¬ 
pentance  exemplary.  The  players, 
however,  required  that  the  guilt  ot 
Phocyas  ihould  terminate  in  defertion 
to  the  enemy  ;  and  Hughes,  unwil¬ 
ling  that  his  relations  ihould  lofe  the 
benefit  of  his  work,  complied  with 
'jpie  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering 
fonlumption,  and  not  able  to  attend 
the  rehearfal ;  yet  was  fo  vigorous  in 
his  faculties,  that  only  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication 
to  his  patron  Lord  Cowper.  On 
February  17.  1719-2C,  the  play  was 
reprefented,  and  the  author  diei  He 
lived  to  hear  that  it  was  well  recei¬ 
ved  ;  but  paid  no  regard  to  the  in¬ 
telligence,  being  then  wholly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  meditations  of  a  de¬ 
parting  Chriftian. 

A  man  of  his  character  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  regreted ;  and  Steele  de¬ 
voted  an  efiay,  in  the  paper  called 
The  Theatre^  to  the  memory  of  his 
virtues.  His  life  is  written  in  the 
Biographia  with  fome  degree  of  fa¬ 
vourable  partiality  ;  and  an  account 
of  him  is  prefixed  to  his  works,  by 
his  relation  the  late  Mr  Duncombe,  a 
man  whofe  blamelefs  elegance  defer¬ 
red  the  fame  refpedt. 

The  charafter  of  his  genius  I  fhaJI 
tranferibe  from  the  ccrrelpondencc  of 
Swift  and  Pope. 

“  A  month  ago,’^  fays  Swift,  ^^<was 
fent  me  over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the 
works  of  John  Hughes,  Efquire. 
They  are  in  profc  and  verfe.  I  never 
heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I 


SO  you  accufe  me  of  inconfiftency, 
Marquis  !  Let  us  examine  the 
force  of  your  charge — it  is,  that 
though  by  my  writings  I  pay  divine 
honours  to  the  god  of  love^  my  incon- 
ftancy  to  my  lovers^  and  the  fuperior 
attention  1  have  ever  paid  to  thofe 
perfons  whom  I  rank  amongft  iny 
friendsy  ftiew  plainly  that  I  do  not 
think  fo  highly  of  the  pafijon  of  love 
as  I  pretend  to  do.  You  know.  Mar¬ 
quis,  I  pique  myfelf  on  being  above 
deceit ;  I  will  therefore,  in  exculpa¬ 
tion  of  myfelf,  explain  to  you,  as  far 
as  I  am  able,  the  ftate  of  my  own 
heart.  To  the  charge  of  incofjiancyy 
I  muft  plead  guilty.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  ceafed  to  love  a  man,  I  told 
him  fo.  Was  it  not  more  generous 
to  give  a  lover  the  opportunity  of 
breaking  his  chains,  by  fo  ingenuous 
a  declaration, ‘  than  to  teaze  him  with 
the  whims,  the  coldnelfes,  the  quar¬ 
rels  which  attend  the  ghoft  of  a  de¬ 
parted  paflion  ? — How  cruel,  and  at 
the  fame  time  how  ineflfeiftual,  to  at¬ 
tempt  impofing  the  Ihew  of  afiedion, 
for  the  reality  of  it ! — He  who  really 
loves  will  be  ever  quick-fightcd 
enough  to  difeover  the  deceit. — VVbat 
anguilh  muft  it  give  to  an  ingenuous 
mind,  to  fee  a  miftrefs  facrificing 
herfclf  to  him ;  to  fee  her  become  the 
voluntary  vidim  of  hei^  own  delicacy ; 
and  to  coniider,  that  he  ow'es  her 
forced,  lifelefs  carefl'es  to  her  pity, 
inftead  of  her  affedion  !  What  muft 
be  his  emotions !  Every  embrace  muft 
be  a  dagger  to  him,  and  (fo  unac¬ 
countably  untoward  are  our  hearts) 
he  wall  unjuftly  be  tempted  to  defpil’c 
her  for  her  very  endeavours  to  ren¬ 
der  him  happy.  Love  can  alone  be 
fatisfied  like  fire,  it  can 
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gnly  afllmilate  with  itfelf.  Bcfides, 
fiippoling  it,  for  a  moment,  polfible 
to  deceive  a  lover  in  this  refpe^l,  a 
woman  of  honour  ihould  owe  too 
much  to  herfelf  to  attempt  it ;  it  is  a 
talk  as  unworthy  of  her  as  it  muft  be 
painful. 

So  far,  you  will  fay,  I  fupport  your 
accufation  againll  myfelf ;  my  ac¬ 
knowledged  conllancy  to  my  friends, 
and  inconftancy  to  my  lovers, muft  de¬ 
cide  the  caufe  againft  me.  But  hear 
me  a  little  further,  Marquis  !  before 
you  pafs  ftntence.  Look  round  the 
circle  of  my  friends^  you  will  fee  it 
compofed  of  men,  wlio,  cither  from 
age,  perfon,  fituation  in  life,  or  above 
all,  from  difparity  in  temper  and  in¬ 
clinations  between  them  and  myfelf, 
are  difqualified  from  ever  becoming 
my  lovers^  Let  one  of  thofe  friends, 
in  addition  to  the  qualifications  I  ad¬ 
mire  in  him,  be  young,  handfome,  of 
infinuating  manners  ;  let  our  tempers 
and  difpofitions  be  alike,  and  let  him 
love  me  with  an  ardent  paflion  ;  be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  fhould  foon  catch  the  con¬ 
tagion  from  him,  and  ray  friends 
would  not  long  be  able  to  boaft  of 
the  attention  which  I  now  pay  them. 

Ih  fhort,  Marquis,  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  the  lover,  and  the  friend  fo 
perfedlly  united  in  one  man,  as  my 
imagination  (perhaps  too  romantic  as 
it  may  be)  has  pidured  to  me. 

It  is  true  that  I  have,  more  than 
once,  flattered  myfelf  with  having 
met  with  fuch  a  lover  as  fancy  had 
deferibed,  but  I  have  as  often  found 
myfelf  miftaken.  Like  tlie  fun,  the 
beloved  objedl  at  firll  dazzles  us  with 
fuch  a  difplay  of  brightnefs,  tliat  v/c 
are  blind  to  thofe  fpots  in  it  which 
the  optics  of  reafon  and  philofophy 
difeover.  Thofe  bletnilhes  muft,  and 
will  appear  fooner  or  later — then  is 
the  teft  of  alredtion — if  love  (as  it  is 
fometimesunwortliiiycalled)  is  found¬ 
ed  merely  on  defire  or  caprice,  thofe 
blemifhes  appear  to  be  magnified  every 
moment,  and  \vc  iind  at  Lift  the  deifi¬ 
ed  idol  to  be  a  mere  compofition  of  | 
human  frailrv,  and  that  i;  has  no  1 


other  charms  than  what  whim  and! 
novelty  lent  to  it.  But  if  love  is 
founded  on  triendfhip  and  efteem,  if 
reafon  coincides  with  inclination, 
though  after  an  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance,  the  beloved  objc^El  may  have 
loft  the  charms  of  novelty,  it  can 
never  lofe  thofe  of  its  inirinfic  merit. 

It  no  longer  dazzles  but  illumines ; 
it  is  no  longer  a  flame  that  confunies 
us  ;  it  is  a  genial  warmth,  w  hich  we 
value  the  more  we  feel  its  influence. 

If  there  is  a  wifli,  wdiich  a  rational 
man  or  woman  would  offer  to  Hea¬ 
ven,  in  preference  co  another,  I  think 
it  fliould  be  the  ability  of  placing 
affciftlon  w'here  reafon  may  approve* 
the  clioice.  1  have  never  yet  found 
that  wilh  gratified — not  that  I  will 
be  fo  unjuft  as  to  fay,  that  many  of 
my  lovers  have  not  had  every  claim 
to  my  efteem  ;  but  there  was  ever 
wanting  that  perfe(fl  union  of  foul, 
which  can  alone  enfure  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  affcclion.  Had  that  been  my* 
happy  lot,  I  footild  not  have  been  in- 
conftant,  becaufe  I  could  not  iiavc  been 
fo  ;  the  fire  of  Jove  can  only  f  ail  w'heii 
fuel  is  wanting  ;  this  unifon  of  foul 
ever  fiipplies  it  with  food.  In  fliort, 

I  am  peril! aded,  that  it  is  poflible  for 
the  iieart  to  be  fo  firmlv  engaged,  as 
to  be  Incapable  of  change;  but,  ala^, 
iiiftances  of  this  fort  art  very  rare  ! 

It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  fickle, 
Marquis.  Am  I  to  be  blamed  for 
having  failed  in  the  purfuit  of  happi- 
nefs,  in  the  w’ay  where  my  opinion 
leads  me  to  feek  it  ^ — 1  may,  perhaps. 
Hill  fail  in  my  refearclies  ;  perhaps  I 
am  not  deltined  to  be  of  the  miinbcr 
of  the  liappy  few  who  enjoy  the  blilsy 
of  muluai  love,  in  that  refined  ftalc 
which  I  have  eRdeavoiireJ  to  dclcrihc. 
— But  I  v.'iil  fiiil  purliie  it. — Nutute 
implaiivs  In  us  a  defire  fi)r  happincis 
at  our  blrih  ;  I  will  obey  lier  impulie 
in  fpite  of  the  frowns  of  prcjiulice,  or 
the  thunders  or  fanalicilm.-  -  i'  ‘C  fub- 
jedt  raifes  me  fo  far  into  heroics,  «at 
I  can  I'carcely  coridcfccnd  to  repeat 
what  yon  know  lb  well-  tluit  1  am,  my 
dear  Mainuis,  yoiu^s,  uc.  NlkJrrrJ. 


the  forefaid  day,  to  tranfport  them  to 
Dimkerk  or  Haverdegrafe,  and  thofe 
that  arc  not  willing  to  goe  for  France 
may  have  proteftions  to  Hay  in  the 
kingdomes. 

5.  That  boatts  lhall  be  fent  before 
furrender  for  tranfporting  the  netts, 
mafts,  anchors,  cables,  and  all  other 
goods,  belonging  to  the  faid  garriibne 
themfelves,  and  not  belonging  to  the 
Bafs  formerly ;  and  that  they  lhall  not 
be  flopped  in  felling  and  difpofing  of 
faids  goods  to  their  own  advantage. 

6.  The  aliment  formerly  granted 
by  the  government  to  Michaell  Midle- 
toun,  Durabar,  and  Halyburton,  at 
ther  imprifonment  in  theBafs,  and  un¬ 
paid  when  the  Bafs  was  furprized,  is 
already  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be 
paid  to  their  country  creditors,  and 
lhall  be  performed. 

7.  That  there  fliall  ane  aliment  be 
allowed  to  Captain  Foremand,  and 
feamen,  not  exceeding  ten  pound,  till 
the  (hip  be  ready  for  tranfporting 
them  to  France,  betwixt  and  the 
forefaid  day,  and  that  thir  articles  be 
fubferybed  and  figned  be  the  Lord 
High  Chanfellor  and  other  Lords  cf 
the  Council,  and  Sir  Thomas  Living- 
ftoun,  commander  in  chief  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  20  of  Apryle  1694,  and 
lhall  be  delyvred  to  the  faid  Michaell 
Midletoun  for  him  and  other  perfons 
therein  comprehended,  ther  fecurity. 

8.  That  the  faid  Michaell  Midle¬ 
toun  and  haill  other  perfons  within 
the  faid  illand  are  within  12  hours 
after  the  figning  of  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  to  delyver  to  our  polfef- 
fion  the  faid  illand  of  the  Bafs,  with 
the  cannon,  haill  armes  and  am¬ 
munition,  and  others  belonging  to  the 
faid  illaiid  of  the  Baf«,  or  within  the 
fame,  except  the  fwofds  worn  by  the 
faids  perfons  themfelves,  and  they  to 
come  out,  and  the  goods  before-men¬ 
tioned  belonging  properly  unto  them. 
Sic  fnhfcribitury  Tweeddale,  canceL 
Linlithgow,  Sutherland,  Forfar,  An* 
nandaill,  Tarbat,  Belhaven,  Rofs, 
Carmichall,  Polwart,  Ja.  Stewart,  W. 
Anftruther,  Tho.  Livingftoun. 


[We  have  been  favoured  by  a  Corre- 
fpondent  with  the  following  copy 
of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  of 
the  garrifon  of  the  Bafs,  when 
that  illand  furrendered  to  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1694,  it  being  the  laft 
place  in  the  three  kingdoms  held 
by  the  adherents  of  James  VII.] 

j^RTICLES  of  AGREEMENT  for 

delyvring  the  BASS* 

I.  ^  I  ^HAT  there  be  ane  indemnity 
I  to  Michael  Midletoun,  Go- 
vernour  of  the  Bafs,  and  to  all  other 
perfons  under  his  command  therein, 
or  who  hath  bein  of  the  faid  garrifone, 
and  have  left  the  fame  fince  January 
1695,  for  their  lyves,  liberties,  and 
fortunes,  for  all  what  is  pall  and  done 
agaiiill  this  prefent  government,  or 
whatfomever  prejudice  is  or  hath  bein 
done  to  any  particular  perfone,  ei¬ 
ther  here  or  any  other  place  by  fea  or 
land  ;  and  that  none  heirafter  lhall 
call  them  to  accompt,  or  have  liberty 
to  quellion  them,  or  any  of  them,  for 
what  tliey  have  done  hitherto  upon 
any  accompt  whatfomever. 

2.  All  perfons  contained  in  the  lift 
herewith  fent,  imprifoned  uj»n  ac¬ 
compt  of  the  Bafs,  whether  fentenced 
to  death  or  not,  lhall  be  indemnified, 
freed,  and  fet  at  liberty  upon  delyve- 
ry  of  the  faid  Bafs,  and  n,oe  perfone 
lhall  be  heirafter  quelli<  nedormolell- 
cd  for  haveing  correfponded  with,fup- 
plying  or  afililing  the  faid  garrifone 
^n  any  tyme  pall. 

;.  Tiiat  the  forefaid  garrifone  lliall 
have  liberty  to  march  out  with  ther 
fw'ords  and  ther  baggage  in  ther  own 
boatt,  to  land  at  any  place  w^here 
they  pltafe,  as  conveniency  can  ferve, 
and  difpofe  of  the  faid  boat  at  their 
pleafure  afterwards. 

4.  That  every  perfon  of  the  Bafs 
lhall  have  liberty  to  goe  for  France, 
together  with  fucii  of  them  as  are  in 
prilbne,  or  out  ot  prifone,  belonging 
to  the  Bafs,  and  that  they  lhall  de- 
pairte  betwixt  and  the  15  of  May 
nixt ;  and  ane  fulhcienc  lliip  with  pro- 
vlfions  lhall  be  ordered  betT^ixt  and 
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pQ)'  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

A  PORTRAIT fro?n  RURAL  LIFE. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  that  tlie 
country  life  prevails  more  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  any  civilized 
nation  in  Europe.  However  true  this 
obfervation  may  be  in  general,  there 
is  one  fet  of  men  among  us,  to 
whom,  in  the  prefent  times,  it  will  by 
no  means  apply.  I  mean  our  great 
nobles  and  men  of  high  fortune.  It 
is  indeed  vain  to  expe<51,  that  perfons 
in  that  rank  of  life  Ihould  be  able  to 
withftand  the  attradions  of  a  court, 
and  the  fedudions  of  a  luxurious  ca> 
pital. 

It  is,  neverthelefs,  a  melancholy 
circumftance,  in  travelling  through 
this  ifland,  to  find  fo  many  noble  pa¬ 
laces  deferted  by  their  induftrious 
owners,  even  in  that  feafon  of  the 
year  when,  to  every  man  of  tafte,  the 
country  mull  afford  true  pleafure, — 
How  mortifying  is  it  to  hear  a  great 
man  tell  you,  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
live  at  his  country  feat ;  and  to  fee 
him,  after  pafling  a  winter  in  London, 
and  lofing  thou  lands  in  a  week,  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  neceflity  of  murdering  the 
fummer,  by  hunting  from  watering  | 
place  to  watering  jtlace,  inftead  df  liv-  j 
ing  with  a  becoming  dignity  in  the 
manfion  of  his  anceftors!  To  fuch  men 
I  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  the 
advice  of  King  James  I.  who,  as  Lord 
Bacon  tells  us,  “  was  wont  to  be  very 
carneft  with  the  country  gentlemen 
to  go  from  London  to  their  country 
feats ;  and  fomeiimes  would  fay  to 
them,  “  Gentlemen,  at  London  you 
are  like  fhips  in  the  fea,  which  fhew 
like  nothing;  but,  in  your  country 
villages,  you  are  like  fbips  in  a  river, 
which  look  like  great  things.’* 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  fay, 
that  a  great  man  Ihould  live  always  in 
the  country.  The  duties  of  his  Ifa- 
tion,  and  the  rank  he  holds  in  focicty, 
require  that  he  Ihould  pafs  part  of 
the  year  in  the  capital ;  and,  inde- 
Voi..  LI, 


pendent  of  thefe  confiderations,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  allowed,  that  a  man  of 
high  rank  who  has  palled  his  whole 
life  immured  within  the  walls  of  his 
own  chateau,aRd  conllantly  furround- 
ed  by  a  circle  who  look  up  to  him,  is, 
of  all  mortals,  the  moll  iniupnortable. 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther  ;  1  am  dlf- 
pofed  to  believe,  that  it  is  an  improper 
and  a  hiiriful  thing,  even  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune 
to  retire  from  the  world,  and  betake 
himfelf  altogether  to  a  country  life. 

A  remarkable  inllance  of  the  bad 
confeqnences  of  abandoning  focicty,  I 
lately  met  with  in  a  vifit  I  had  occa- 
fion  to  pay  to  a  gentleman,  with 
whom  I  had  been  acquainted  at  col¬ 
lege,  and  whofe  real  name  I  fhall 
conceal  under  that  of  Acallo. 

Soon  after  he  cjultted  the  unlveiTi- 
ty,  where  he  had  been  dillinguilhcd 
by  an  ardent  love  of  literature,  A- 
caflo  retired  to  his  efiate  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  which,  though  not  great,  was 
fully  fufiicienc  for  all  his  wants. — 
Th  ere  he  had  relided  ever  Uiice,  a?uL 
either  from  inclination  or  indolence, 
had  remained  a  batchelor.  I  had 
not  fecn  him  for  many  years.  Time 
had  madefoine  alteration  in  his  figure ; 
but  that  was  little  when  compared 
with  the  change  I  found  on  him  in  all 
other  refpedts.  In  his  drefs  and  man¬ 
ners  he  was  indeed  completely  rulti- 
cated;  and  by  living  much  alone  he 
had  contratSfed  an  indllTcrcncc  to 
thofe  little  attentions,  and  that  re¬ 
gard  to  llecorum,  without  which  no 
man  can  be  agreeable  in  focicty. 

The  day  I  arrived  at  his  houfe,  I 
found  him  fauntering  in  his  garden, 
waiting  a  call  to  dinner,  drefTed  in  an 
old  coat,  which  had  once  been,  black, 
a  douched  hat  of  the  fame  complexi¬ 
on,  with  along  pole  in  his  hand,  aiul 
with  a  beard  that  did  net  appear  to 
have  felt  a  razor  for  many  days. 

After  a  hearty  welcome,  he  c.ir-* 
ried  me  in  to  dinner.  In  his  ton- 
verfation,  I  found  as  great  a  cliaiige 
as  in  bis  outward  appcarai.cp  and 
S 
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determine  how  we  fliould  travel.  At 
firft  he  propofed'to  go  on  horfe-back ; 
but  the  appearance  of  a  black  cloud 
made  him  think  of  the  carriage.  It 
then  occurred,  that  taking  the  car¬ 
riage  would  ftop  the  plough  ;  and  it 
was  determined  we  fliould  ride.  But, 
as  we  were  going  to  mount,  the  re- 
collciflion  of  a  cold,  attended  with 
fome  threatenin'gs  of  a  fore  throat  he 
had  the  week. before,  made  him  again 
refolve  upon  the  carriage.  In  fliort, 
I  found  that  my  poor  friend,  natural¬ 
ly  of  an  indeciflve  temper,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  proper  object  to  fill  his  mind, 
had  accuflomed  hiinfelf  to  deliberate 
on  every  trifle,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
affair  of  the  greatefl  f  onfequence. — 
At  length  we  fet  out  in  the  carriage  ; 
but  not  till  repeated  inftrudtions  were 
given  to  John  to  drive  only  two  miles 
the  firft  hour,  and  not  more  than 
three,  or  three  and  a  quarter,  after¬ 
wards. 

On  the  road  we  met  with  fome  in¬ 
cidents  that  were  amufing  enough.  In 
the  midft  of  a  ferious  converfation  on 
the  ftate  of  the  nation,  in  which  A- 
cafto  was  propofing  plans  of  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  tracing  all  our  prefent  cala¬ 
mities  to  the  prevalence  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  intereft  in  parliament,  and  the 
lhameful  negleA  of  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  we  happened  to  pafs  the 
houfe  of  a  cottager,  w^ho  had  laid 
down  a  load  of  coals  rather  too  near 
the  high  road,  which  Acafto  no  fooner 
perceived  chan  he  flopped  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  calling  out  the  poor  man, 
began  to  rate  him  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  grofleft  offence.  Not 
fatisfied  with  ordering  the  nuifance  to 
be  removed,  he  thought  it  neceffary 
to  reprefent,  in  ftrong  colours,  all  the 
pollible  mifehiefs  that  might  have  en- 
fued  from  it.  What  might  have 
happened,’^  faid  he,  “  if  my  horfts 
had  been  ftarted,  God  only  knows. 
Had  we  been  overturned,  my  car¬ 
riage  might  have  been  broken,  or  niv 
horfes  killed,  and  I  myfelftniglu  hav:- 
been  hurt.’* 


deportment.  From  living  in  a  nar¬ 
row  circle,  he  had  ccntra(5led  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  his  notions,  which  iome- 
times  amufed  from  its  oddity ;  and, 
from  convcrfing  diiefly  with  perfons 
rather  of  an  inferior  flation  to  him- 
felf,  he  had  become  as  tenacious  of 
his  opinions  as  if  they  had  been  felf- 
evident  truths,  and  as  impatient  of 
contradiifrion  as  If  to  differ  from  him 
had  been  a  crime. 

Prom  the  fame  caufes,  the  verieft 
trifle,  particularly  if  it  concerned  him- 
felf,  had  become  to  him  an  objefl  of 
importance.  A  country  gentleman 
he  confidered  as  the  moft  refpe<ftable 
character  in  nature  ;  and  he  talked  as 
if  honour,  truth,  and  fincerity  were 
confined  to  them  alone.  Every  man 
who  lived  in  the  world  he  confidered 
as  a  villain ;  and  every  woman  who 
paffed  much  of  her  time  in  town,  he 
jBade  no  fcruple  to  fay,  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  The  fliould  be.  At  firft,  it 
aftonillicd  me  hear  a  man  of  his 
good  fciife  and  benevolent  dirpofitioas 
talk  of  fome  of  the  moft  amiable  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  age  in  the  moft  difre- 
fpeCtful  terms.  When  I  endeavoured 
to  put  him  to  rights,  he  at  once  cut 
me  fliort,  by  faying,  he  could  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advan¬ 
ced,  as  he  had  been  told  fuch  and 
fuch  a  thing  by  his  friend  and  neigh- 
l)Our  Mr  Downright,  who  fcorned  to 
flatter  any  man,  or  to  tell  any  thing 
but  the  truth. 

I  foon  had  an  opportunity  of  judg¬ 
ing  how  far  the  country  gentlemen 
‘were  intitJed  to  the  high  character 
my  friend  had  given  them  for  honour 
and  integrity.  The  morning  after  I 
arrived,  my  hoft  informed  me  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  a  county  meeting, 
where  there  was  to  be  bufinefs  of  con- 
iiderable  importance,  in  which  he  w’^as 
deeply  intcrefted ;  and,  as  he  could 
5iot  flay  at  home  with  me,  I  readily 
confented  to  accompany’  him.  He 
had  dreffed  himfelf  for  the  occafion  ; 
that  is,  he  had  fliavcd  liis  beard,  and 
put  oa  a  clean  fhiru  It  remained  to 
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This  circumftance,  trifling  as  it 
was,  ruffled  my  friend  fo  much,  that 
it  was  Idnie  time  before  he  couid  re¬ 
fume  the  thread  of  his  converfation. 
Some  other  incidents  of  the  fame  kind 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  difplay- 
ing  his  attention  to  the  police  of  the 
country,  and  of  imprefling  me  with 
an  idea  of  the  obligations  he  had 
thereby  conferred  on  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the 
county  town,  and  immediately  drove 
to  the  court-houfe,  where  we  found 
a  very  numerous  meeting. 

I  foon  found  that  the  important  ^ 
bufinefs  which  had  brought  fo  many 
gentlemen  from  their  own  houfes, 
was  to  determine  whether  a  bridge 
Ihoiild  be  built  at  the  one  end  of  a 
village  or  the  other.  From  the  courfe 
o&the  argument,  if  argument  it  could 
be  called,  I  plainly  perceived,  that,  to 
the  public,  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
moft  perfe^  indifference.  But,  if  exe¬ 
cuted  in  one  w  ay,  it  w’ould  accommo¬ 
date  a  gentleman  w’ho  had  acquired  a 
large  fortune  in  the  courfe  of  trade, 
and  had  lately  purchafed  an  eftate  in 
the  neighbourhood,  on  which  he  had 
built  an  elegant  houfe.  Acafto  and 
his  friend  Mr  Downright  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed  the  plan  of  accommodating 
this  novus  koyno^  who  had  prefumed  to 
buy  one  of  the  beft  eftates  in  the 
county  from  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
family,  at  a  higher  price  than  any 
body  elfe  wmuld  have  given  for  it. 
For  my  own  part,  T  was  truly  morti¬ 
fied  to  obferve  in  both  parties  as  much 
trick  and  chicane  as  might,  when  pro¬ 
perly  varnifhed,  have  done  honour  to 
the  moft  finifhed  ftatefman.  In  one 
thing  only  I  difeovered  that  open 
plainnefs  on  which  country  gentle¬ 
men  are  fo  apt  to  value  themfelvcs, 
and  that  was  in  the  language  in  which 
they  addrefled  each  other.  There, 
indeed,  they  were  fufficiently  plain  ; 
and  no  where  did  I  ever  obferve  a 
more  total  negleft  of  the  favourite 
maxim  of  Lord  Chefterfield,  fortitcr 
in  rej  fuaviter  in  viodo. 

On  our  way  home,  Acafto  enter- 


I  tained  me  with  the  chara»ftcrs  of  the 
I  gentlemen  we  had  feen;  but  he  might 
!  have  faved  himlelf  the  trouble  ;  tor* 
by  recolIe<fting  how  they  voted,  I 
Ihould  immediately  have  known  w^hicli 
of  them  were  honeft  and  fincere,  and 
which  mean  time-ferving  fycophants. 

I  lhall  not  trouble  my  readers  with 
any  refledions  on  Acafto's  eflarader. 
It  is  plain  that  the  little  peculiarities 
w  hich,  with  all  his  natural  good  fenfe 
and  benevolence,  expofe  him  hourly 
to  ridicule  or  to  cenfure,  have  been 
occafioned  by  his  retreat  from  th» 
W’orld,  and  by  that  folitude  in  which 
he  has  lived  fo  long.  Seldom,  in¬ 
deed,  have  1  known  any  one  that  did 
not,  in  fome  degree,  fuffer  from  it, 
that  did  not,  more  or  lefs,  become 
felfifh  and  contracted,  conceited  and 
opinionative.  I  never  fee  a  voiing 
heir  fluttering  about  towm  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  gaiety,  without  feeling  an  emo¬ 
tion  of  compaflion.  In  a  tew’  years, 
w^hen  he  comes  to  be  fupplanted  in 
that  circle  by  a  younger  fet,  no  rc- 
fource  remains  for  him  but  to  retreat 
to  the  country,  where  he  mull  pai’s 
his  days  either  in  a  flate  of  Jillleis  in- 
a<ftivity,  or  in  purfuits  unwortliy  of  a 
rational  being.  I  avouI*!,  therefore, 
earneflly  recommend  it  to  every  pa-  j 
rent,  to  educate  the  heir  of  his  lor-  | 
tune  to  fome  profelhon  ;  to  fet  before 
him  fome  object  that  may  fill  his 
mind,  may  roiife  liim  to  aclion,  and 
may  make  him  at  once  a  happy  and 
refpeClablc  member  of  fociety. 

An  Original  Paper  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton. 

To  the  Publisher,  err. 

S  I  R, 

T  is  wMth  much  pleafure  I  fend  yon 
a  great  ciiriofity — a  paper  WTit- 
ten  by  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
containing  minutes  of  his  opinion  a- 
gainft  a  propolal  which  had  been 
made  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  mcmi)ers  of  the  So^ 
clety  for  promoting  Chriftlan  Know- 
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ings ;  and  the  tenth  commandment  is, 
“  Thou  (halt  not  covet  thy  neigh¬ 
bour’s  houle.” 

This  propofal  can  be  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  us,  but  may  prove  difa  l- 
vantageous  ;  and  we  have  all  of  us,  at 
our  admiilion,  promifed  under  our 
hands  to  conl'ult  the  good  of  the  lb- 
cicty,  and  we  ought  not  to  break  the 
fundamental  covenant  upon  which  we 
admitted.” 


ledge,  then  newly  inftituted,  with  the 
ule  of  their  houl'e  for  the  meetings  of 
The  folio win^r  are  its 


that  fociety, 
contents : 

We  have  a  reputation  abroad, 
and  the  Society  for  promoting  Chrif- 
tiau  Knowledge  are  fcarce  known  at 
home.  I  never  heard  of  them  before ; 
and  to  admit  them  into  our  bofom 
would  be,  in  a  little  time,  to  (hare  our 
reputation  with  them. 

“  We  are  incorporated  by  the 
crown  ;  and  to  herd  ourfeivcs  with  a 
club  not  yet  incorporated,  would  be 
ingratitude  to  our  founder. 

“  Our  houfe  was  built  by  benefac¬ 
tions,  and  to  divert  it  to  other  ufes 
than  our  benefaflors  intended,  would 
be  ingratitude  to  their  memory,  and  j 
a  difcouragement  to  future  benefac¬ 
tions. 

“  If  we  once  lend  our  houfe,  time 
will  make  cuftom,  and  cuftom  will 
give  right.  It  is  eafier  to  deny  in  the 
beginning  than  afterwards. 

“  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the 
focicty  not  to  meddle  with  religion ; 
and  the  reafon  is,  that  we  give  no  oc- 
cafion  to  religious  bodies  to  meddle 
with  us. 

‘‘  The  Society  for  promoting Chrif- 
tian  Knowledge  have  a  fplendid  title 
— but  wc  are  to  regard  not  names  but 
things ;  if  all  their  members  arc  not 
men  of  exemplary  lives  and  converfa- 
tion,  fome  of  them,  by  mifdemeanors, 
may  bring  refledlion  upon  us ;  and 
why  fhould  we  run  the  hazard  ? 

“  If  we  comply,  we  may  diffatisfy 
foine  who  are  againft  it — efpecially 
thofe  that  are  of  other  religions,  and 
make  them  leave  our  meetings,  which 
are  already  too  thin. 

“  'I ’here  are  many  ve dries  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  it  is  more  proper  for  a  reli¬ 
gious  (bciety  to  meet  in  a  vedry  or 

- than  in  the  houfe  of  a  fociety 

which  is  mixed  of  men  of  all  religions, 
and  meddles  vrith  none. 

“  Thofe  ol  the  Chridian  Society 
have  dining-rooms  of  their  own,  and 
may  lead  them  by  turns  to  their  raeet- 


were 


Natural  Hijlory  of  the  WILD  BOAR 
By  Dr  Goldfmith,  and  other  Natw 
ral  Hiftoriansi 


The  wild  bom', among  huntfmen, 
has  feveral  names,  according 
to  its  different  ages  ;  the  fird  year,  it 
is  called  a  pig  of  the  faunder  ;  the  fe-. 
cond,  it  is  called  a  hog;  the  third,  a  hog* 
fleer ;  and  the  fourth,  a  hoar ;  when 
leaving  the  faunder,  he  is  called  a 
fingler  or  f angler.  The  bogr  generally 
lives  to  25  or  30  years,  if  he  efcapes 
accidents.  The  time  of  going  to  rut 
is  in  December,  and  lads  about  three 
weeks.  They  feed  on  all  forts  of 
fruits,  and  on  the  roots  of  many 
plants  ;  the  root  of  fern  in  particular 
feems  a  great  favourite  with  them : 
and  when  they  frequent  places  near 
the  fea-coads,  they  will  defeend  to 
the  (hores  and  demolifh  the  tenderer 
Ibell-fifti  in  very  great  numbers. — 
Their  general  places  of  red  are  a- 
mong  the  thicked  budies  that  can  be 
found  ;  and  they  are  not  eafily  put 
up  out. of  them,  but  will  dand  at  bay 
a  long  lime.  In  April  and  May  they 
deep  more  found  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year,  and  this  is  therefore 
the  fuccefsful  time  for  raking  them 
in  the  toils.  When  a  boar  is  rouzed 
out  of  tlte  tlncket,  he  always  goes 
I  from  it,  if  podible,  the  fame  way  by 
!  which  he  came  to  it ;  and  when  he  is 
once  up,  he  will  never  dop  till  he 
comes  to  fome  place  of  more  fecurity. 
If  it  happens  that  a  faunder  of  them 
are  found  together,  when  any  one 
breaks  away,  the  reft  all  follow  the 
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i.ime  way.  When  the  boar  is  hunt¬ 
ed  in  the  wood  where  he  was  bred, 
he  will  fcarce  ever  be  brought  to  quit 
it ;  he  will  Ibmetimes  make  towards 
the  Tides  to  liften  to  the  noiTe  of  the 
dogs,  but  retires  into  the  middle  again, 
and  ufually  dies  or  efcapes  there. — 
When  it  happens  tliat  a  boar  runs 
ahead,  he  will  not  be  ftopt,  or  put 
out  of  his  way,  by  man  or  beaft.  To 
long  as  he  has  any  ftrength  left.  He 
makes  no  doubles  nor  croflTings  when 
chafed;  and  when  killed  makes  no 
noife,  if  an  old  boar  ;  the  fows  and 
pigs  will  fqueak  when  wounded. 

The  feafon  for  hunting  the  w’ild 
boar  begins  in  September,  and  ends 
in  December,  w^heu  they  go  to  rut.  It 
it  be  a  large  boar,  and  one  that  has 
lain  long  at  reft,  he  muft  be  hunted 
with  a  great  number  of  dogs,  and 
thofe  fuch  as  will  keep  clofe  to  him ; 
and  the  huntfman,  with  his  fpear, 
thould  always  be  riding  in  among 
them,  and  charging  the  boar  as  of¬ 
ten  as  he  can,  to  difeourage  him :  fuch 
a  boar  as  this,  with  five  or-fix  couple 
of  dogs,  will  run  to  the  firft  conveni¬ 
ent  place  of  (helter,  and  there  ftand 
at  bay,  and  make  at  them  as  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  come  up  with  him.  There 
ought  always  to  be  relays  alfo  let  of 
the  beft  and  ftauncheft  hounds  in  the 
kennel ;  for  if  they  are^f  young  ea¬ 
ger  dogs,  they  will  be  apt  to  leize 
him,  and  be  killed  or  fpoiled  before 
the  reft  come  up.  The  putting  col¬ 
lars  with  bells  about  the  dogs  necks 
is  a  great  lecurity  for  them  ;  for  the 
boar  will  not  fo  foon  ftrike  at  them 
when  they  have  thefe,  but  will  rather 
run  before  them.  The  huntfmen  ge¬ 
nerally  kill  the  boar  with  their  fwords 
or  fpears  :  but  great  caution  is  uecef- 
Tary  in  making  the  blows ;  for  he  is 
very  apt  to  catch  them  upon  his  fnout 
or  tufks;  and  if  wmunded  and  not 
killed,  he  will  attack  the  huntfman 
in  the  moft  furious  manner.  The 
places  to  give  the  wound  with  the 
ipear  is  either  between  the  eyes  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  in  the 


ftmulder  ;  both  thefe  places  make  the 
wound  mortal. 

When  this  creature  makes  at  the 
hunter,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
courage  and  addrefs  ;  if  he  Hies  for  it, 
he  is  lurely  overtaken  and  killed.  If 
the  boar  comes  flraight  up,  he  is  to 
be  received  at  the  point  of  the  fpear  ; 
but  if  he  makes  doubles  and  windings, 
he  is  to  be  watched  very  cautloufly  ; 
for  he  will  attempt  getting  hold  of 
the  fpear  in  his  mouth  :  and  if  he  does 
lb,  nothing  can  fave  the  huntfman 
but  another  perfon  attacking  him  be¬ 
hind  :  he  will  on  this  attack  the  fe- 
cond  perfon,  and  the  iirft  muft  then 
attack  him  again  ;  two  people  will 
thus  have  enough  to  do  with  him; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  forks  of  the 
boar-fpears  that  make  it  impoflible  to 
prefs  forward  upon  them,  the  himtl- 
man  who  gives  the  creature  his  death’s 
wound  would  feldom  efcape  falling  a 
lacrifice  to  his  revenge  for  it.  The  mo¬ 
dern  way  of  boar-hunting  is  general¬ 
ly  to  di (patch  the  creature  by  all  the 
hiiiufmen  ftriking  him  at  once;  but 
the  ancient  Roman  wav  was,  for  a 
perfon  on  foot,  armed  with  a  fpear, 
to  keep  the  creature  at  bay ;  and  in 
this  cafe  the  boar  would  run  of  him- 
felf  upon  the  fpear  to  come  at  tiie 
huntfman,  and  pulli  forward  till  the 
fpear  pierced  him  through. 

The  hinder  claws  of  a  boar  are  call¬ 
ed  giuirds.  In  the  corn,  he  Is  faid  to 
feed;  in  the  meadows  or  fallow-fieldi, 
to  rout^  nuor?fiy  or  fern  ;  in  a  dole,  to 
graze.  The  boar  is  farrowed  with  as 
many  teeth  as  he  will  ever  iiave  ;  his 
teeth  increafing  only  in  bignefs,  not 
j  in  number ;  among  thefe  tliere  are 
four  called  tuf)esy  or  tujkf ;  r.he  two 
biggeft  cf  which  do  not  hurt  when 
he  Itrikes,  but  ferve  only  to  whet  the 
other  two  lowed,  with  which  the  beaft 
defends  himfelf,  and  frequently  kills, 
as  being  greater  and  longer  tlian  the 
reft. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  thefe 
creatures  in  the  Weft- Indies  arc  fuh- 
jeft  to  the  ftonc  :  few  of  the.m  are  ub- 
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that  if  you  find  you  have  in  you  any 
the  leaft  fymptoms  of  fear,  or  a  timo- 
rous  difpofition,  my  fincere  advice  is, 
that  you  betake  yourfelt  to  fome  other 
employment ;  for  if,  with  a  cowardly 
difpofition,  you  undertake  the  trade 
of  war,  though  for  a  long  time  you 
may  pafs  undifeovered,  yet,  depend 
upon  it,  fooner  or  later,  your  courage 
will  be  put  to  the  teft,  and  you  will 
not  only  be  difgraced,  but  beggared. 

If  any  experienced  officer  ffiould  aik 
me  what  is  the  duty  of  a  foldier,  an 
hundred  times  over,  my  anfwer  would 
fiiil  be, — Obedience;  not  but  that  a 
fuperior  officer  may  poffibly  be  mif- 
taken  in  his  commands,  but  Hill  the 
inferior  ought  firll  to  obey  ;  and,  if 
you  be  fine  of  your  point,  you  inay 
afterwards  feekredrefs;  and  if  even 
your  commander  is  overgrown  witU 
authority,  and  out  of  the  reacli  of 
common  jufiicc,  yet  there  is  another 
refcurce, — perfonai  fatisfa6tion.  I 
mull  own  that  it  ought  to  be  the  laft 
and  moft  fecret  method  of  redrefs, 
becaufe  of  its  dangerous  confequences, 
and  therefore  be  fure  examine  ftri(5ily 
with  yourfelf,  and  even  with  your 
bofom-frieiid,  who  is  your  other  lelf, 
if  you  have  juftice  on  your  fide,  be¬ 
fore  you  venture  on  fuch  an  attempt; 
becaufe  people,  efpecially  youth,  irom 
a  principle  of  felf-love,  are  extremely 
prejudiced  in  their  own  favours,  which 
quite  flops  the  communication  of 
truth,  and  tnakes  the  paffionate  man 
oftentimes  imagine  he  is  in  the  right, 
when  in  effedl  it  is  otherwife.  But, 
as  to  the  whple  of  this  article,  I  muft 
repeat'  once  more  to  you  Obedience ^ 
which  is  the  golden-rule  of  a  military 
life,  even  to  your  ferjeants  and  cor¬ 
porals  ;  and  though  it  may  feem  a 
little  hard,  yet,  in  the  profecution  of 
your  fortune,  you  will  find  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  the  only  fure  means  of  pre¬ 
ferment. 

As  your  father’s  fortune  is  not  fo 
opulent  as  to  afford  you  an  expence 
equal  to  your  officers,  but  that  you 
lhali  be  obliged  fometimes  in  the  camp 


folutely  free  from  it,  yet  fcarce  any 
have  the  (tones  of  any  confiderable 
fize.  It  is  common  to  find  a  great 
number  in  the  fame  bladder ;  and 
they  are  ufually  of  about  a  fc tu¬ 
ple  weight,  and  are  angular,  and  that 
with  great  regularity,  each  having 
five  angles. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  boar’s 
flelh  was  a  delicacy ;  a  boar  ferved 
up  whole  was  a  dilh  of  flate. 

The  boar  was  fometimes  alfo  the 
military  enfign  borne  b)  the  Roman 
armies,  ia  lieu  otthe  eagle. 

Among  phyficians,  a  boar’s  blad¬ 
der  has  been  reputed  a  fpecific  for 
the  epilepfy.  The  tufli  of  the  wild 
boar  (till  paffes  with  fome  as  of  great 
efficacy  in  quincies  and  plcurifies. 

Ft^r  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


Excellent  Advice  from  a  Gentle¬ 
man  to  his  Nephe'iVy  on  his  entering 
into  the  Army, — In  a  genuine  Letter 
•written  in  the  year  1 746. 


Dear  C - , 

AS  you  have  chofen  an  employ¬ 
ment  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
your  friends,  I  think  I,  who  have  fo 
near  a  concern  in  your  welfare,  and 
have  weathered  out  feveral  campaigns, 
and  fuffered  hardfliips  enough,  may 
take  the  liberty  to  advife  you  con¬ 
cerning  your  future  condudl. 

Firfi  then,  I  would  not  have  you 
imagine  that  taking  a  gun  on  your 
Ihoulder  gives  you  an  independent 
privilege  to  wallow  in  luxury  and 
libertinifm,  which,  although  too  much 
pradifed,  is  a  fure  means  to  retard 
your  preferment ;  and,  therefore,  I 
recommend  principally  to  you  Virtue 
and  Sohriftyy  the  practice  of  which 
will  affuredly  procure  you  the  pro- 
tcdlion  of  God,  your  prince,  and  of 
your  fuperior  officers  ;  and,  though 
not  the  intimacy,  yet  the  elleeni  of 
the  mofl  debauched. 

As  to  perfonai  bravery,  it  is  fo  ne- 
ceflary  a  qualification  for  a  foldier, 
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to  live  with  the  common  foldiers,  re- 
folve,  and  put  in  practice,  not  to 
accuftom  youriclf  to  any  great  inti¬ 
macy  or  familiarity  with  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  ;  their  coarfe  manners  are  infec¬ 
tious,  and,  if  your  fuperiors  obferve 
you  have  catched  either  their  mean- 
nefs  or  brutality,  depend  upon  it,  your 
advancement  is  put  a  Hop  to  for  ever. 
Yet,  as  you  muft  for  fomc  time  live 
among  them,  treat  them  with  civility, 
w^hich  is  the  ready  way  to  keep  them 
at  a  diftance  and  gain  their  affedlion, 
which  you  will  find  on  feveral  occa- 
fions  to  be  very  advantageous.  I 
have  been  myfclf  in  the  fituation,  and 
have  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  pleafe 
them,  fo  far  as  my  birth  would  per¬ 
mit  ;  and,  if  ever  any  difpute  happen¬ 
ed,  1  never  would  take  revenge  rnyfelf, 
but  had  recourfe  to  the  officers,  after 
trying  all  fair  means  poffible  to  bring 
them  to  reafon.  Remember,  though 
you  arc  as  yet  no  officer,  yet  you  are 
above  the  rank  of  a  common  foldier, 
with  whom  you  are  not  to  difpute  as 
with  your  equal ;  neither  have  you 
authority  to  command  him.  And, 
therefore,  the  bed  method  is  to 
manage  them  with  fweetnefs,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  keep  your  proper 
difiance  ;  the  price  of  a  little  brandy, 
fometimes,  if  you  can  fpare  it,  will 
have  a  good  effed  on  their  coarfe  hu¬ 
mours,  which  I  would  have  you  be¬ 
llow,  even  at  the  expence  of  part  of 
your  nourifiiment. 

As,  in  time  of  war,  the  General  is 
daily  fending  out  fmall  parties  on. 
what  they  call  La  Petite  Guerre^  I 
advife  you  to  be  very  forward  to  make 
one  on  thefe  expeditions  (only  if  they  ' 
be  commanded  by  cominifiloned  offi¬ 
cers),  and  be  fare  you  never  commit 
an  a<5t  of  cruelty  or  barbarity,  either 
to  the  people  of  the  country  or  your 
armed  enemies,  both  becaufe  it  is 
Ihocking  to  humanity,  and,  if  you 
was  in  the  fame  cafe,  you  would  wilh 
to  be  well  ufed.  1  beg  likewife,  that 
at  no  rate  you  will  take  any  plunder; 
and  even  ii‘,  by  the  auU)crl:y  of  your 


General,  any  fuch  thing  fall  to  your 
lhare,  be  fure  you  make  a  prefeut  of 
it  to  your  favourite  foldiers,  except 
arms,  and,  even  then,  nothing  can 
more  favour  of  the  gentleman  than 
to  reftore  them  to  your  captive  offi¬ 
cers. 

Make  it  your  bufinefs,  in  your  win¬ 
ter-quarters,  to  gee  fome  knowledge 
of  the  fmall-fword  tor  your  defence, 
and  dancing  for  a  genteel  addrefs ;  al¬ 
though,  perhaps,  you  may  have  little 
occalion  for  them,  yet  they  arc  necef- 
fary  qualificaiions  for  a  gentleman. 

I  have  obfervedmulcitudes  of  young 
genilemcn  who  have  imagined,  that 
the  molt  proper  means  of  rifing  is  to 
quarrel  wilh  their  comerades ;  but 
they  have  always  found,  to  their  coll, 
that  they  were  inillaken  in  their  no¬ 
tions.  If  you  get  the  charader  of  be¬ 
ing  quarrelfome,  every  man,  who  has 
the  leail  regard  cither  for  his  perfonal 
fecurity  or  that  of  fociety,  will  lliun 
you  as  a  monfier,  that  ought  to  be 
extruded  out  of  all  polite  company ; 
Yet  I  would  not  have  you  tamely 
fuffer  an  afl'ront,  becaufe  your  charac¬ 
ter  would  fuffier  extremely  in  not  re¬ 
lenting  it ;  but,  by  all  means,  try  to  I 
make  up  matters  amicably  (not  mean¬ 
ly)  before  the  difpute  grows  def- 
perate :  But  the  bell  method  to 
come  off  clear  is,  to  lliun  all  quarrel¬ 
fome  company,  and  attach  yourfelf  to 
gentlemen  of  humane,  polite  behavi¬ 
our,  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
render  themlelves  agreeable  to  every 
body.  And  one  thing  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  you,  that,  as  much  as 
your  finances  will  permit,  rather  to 
keep  company  with  thofe  above  than 
below  your  rank ;  Fhjiy  Becaufe  in  the 
army  1  have  obferved  the  bell  com¬ 
pany  to  he  always  the  cheapeft ;  be- 
licles,  thole  above  you  have  a  nearer 
correfpondence  with  men  in  authori- 
tv,  who  are  to  characterife  von  to 
thofe  from  whonrv  you  are  iv)  expecl 
preferment.  1  have  prclumcd  to  fay 
a  great  deal  to  yon  ;  but  your  own 
prudente,  and  (Iroruf  resolution,  mull 
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England,  though  buying  50,000  yards 
together,  and  paying  ready  money. 

N.  B.  The  Seller  being  a  Perfon  lA 
Character,  prefumes  his  word  will 
not  be  doubted ;  and,  as  all  coni- 
parifons  are  odious,  he  hopes  none 
will  be  fo  ill-bred  as  to  make  anv 
between  his  goods  and  thofe  of 
other  dealers. 

11.  CHINA  of  every  fpecies,  from 
the  true  Nankeen  to  the  veritable 
Predonpans,  as  cheap  as  StaffordHiire 
Ware,  or  Brown  Pottery. 

N.  B.  Some  niece  eyes  may  perhaps 
perceive,  that  many  of  the  Tea 
Cups  and  Bafons  are  not  cxa(5l  cir¬ 
cles,  but  rather  inclined  to  the  ellip¬ 
tical,  or  oval  form ;  and  that  the 
Afhets  and  Tureens  have  not  the 
ring  0^  found  metal.  ±jut  fuch  ob- 
fervations  being  founded  entirely 
on  vulgar  prejudice,  and  the  one 
half  of  mankind  being  fond  of 
lliow,  and  without  difcernment, 
mod  families  will  gaifi  rsputatkn^ 
and  fave  moneys  by  purchaiing  as 
above. 

in.  FINE  W^RITING  PAPERS 
of  all  kinds,  as  cheap  as  the  original 
RAGS  ! — The  public  will  do  well  to 
attend  to  this  article.  The  very  bed 
THIN  POST  of  jud  proportions, 
and  curious  fabric.  It  has  the  beau¬ 
tiful  quality  of  being  remarkably  thin 
and  tranfparent;  and,  being  original¬ 
ly  intended  for  printing,  it  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  bearing  ink  only  on  one 
fide,  which  always  give  an  air  of  gcn- 
teelity  and  confequtnce  to  the  writer. 
N.  B.  As  It  Is  not  too  drongly  fized, 
and  being  of  a  fofc  texture,  it  may 
occafionally  ferve  for  blotting  paper, 
and  other  ufeful  purpofes. 

The  THICK  POSTS,— FOOL¬ 
SCAPS,  and  POTS— at  the  lowed 
prices  ever  known  in  this  or  any  other 
country. — -They  are  all  veritable  Bf- 
trees,  with  which  a  certain  London 
warehoufe  was  ovcrdocked.  Some 
Iheets  there  njay  be  with  holes,  and 
others  greafy  and  foul ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  more  good  (heet?,  i:  is  hoped. 


carry  you  through  this  fevere  appren- 
ticelliip.  1  therefore  conclude  with 
wilhing  you  all  fuccefs  by  a  prudent 
conduct,  under  the  protedion  of  the 
Great  General  and  Captain  of  all 
armies  in  the  univerfe,  who  never 
fails  to  reward  virtue.  And  am,  mod 

fincerely,  dear  C - > 

Your  affedionate  uncle,  5cc. 


£For  the  amufement  of  oUr  readers, 
•we  lhall  prefent  them  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  Addrefs  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  by  a  perfon  who  reprefents 
himfelf  as  converfant  in  mod 
f  branches  of  trade,  and  who  happily 
imitates  the  now  prevailing  mode 
of  Scots  advertifements.  It  is  ho¬ 
ped,  that  his  brethren,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  will  derive  fome  ufeful  indruc- 
tion  from  this  fpeciraen  of  his  art.] 


A  PERSON  of  Real  Chara^r  ha¬ 
ving  long  obferved  the  avidity 
\vith  which  the  refufe  of  the  London 
market,  in  every  fpecies  of  goods,  is 
bought  up  by  the  Good  People  of 
Scotland,  and  particularly  of  Edin- 
Ijurgh,  provided  they  have  the  Sel¬ 
ler’s  aflertion  that  it  is  cheaper  than 
the  red,  has  laid  himfelf  out  to  fiipply 
them  more  honourably  than  they  have 
been  hitherto  by  many  advertifing 
QUACKS.  He  begs  leave  to  in¬ 
form  the  Public,  that  -there  w  ill  pre- 
fently  be  opened 

TheUNIVERSALWAREHOUSE 
for  ALL  SORTS  of  GOODS  ; 

Which  <ivil!  be  Sold  belonv  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Price  ;  and  even  Difcouiit 
allowed  for  Ready  Money* 

Among  a  Variety  of  Articles,  too  te¬ 
dious  to  mention,  the  following 
may  always  be  depended  on,  viz. 

I.  Best  SUPERFINE  CLOTHS 
OT  All  Kinds. — A  fingle.  Yard  will 
be  fold  much  cheaper  than  the  mod 
confiderable  Merchant  can  purchafe 
it  for  at  the  manufadluring  towns  in 
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Avill  be  found,  than  bad. — Thofe  who 
Duy  a  quantity  will  be  indulged  with 
having  it  gilt — on  paying  for  it. 

N.  B.  No  reflexions  are  expeXed  af¬ 
ter  delivery.  No  returns  upon  any 
account  whatever  will  be  received; 
and  therefore  ready  money  mull  be 
paid.  Superior  Papers  at  the  ufu- 
al  prices. 

IV.  BOOKS  OF  ALL  SIZES; 
warranted  to  pleafe  the  Eye^  will  be 
fold  as  cheap  as  the  ph-ice  of  the  bind¬ 
ing, — As  mod  Libraries  are  intended 
more  for  Show  than  Ufe,  this  efteem- 
ed  article  of  luxury  may  now  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  a  trifle. — Gentlemen  and 
Ladies  are  intreated  to  take  notice, 
how  often  the:  charaXer  of  a  man  cf 
Tafle^  a  belle  Efprit^  is  obtained  by 
the  pofleflion  of  a  neat,  well  chofen 
colleXion  of  Books,  and  that  even 
wooden  Books,  if  clofely  locked  in  a 
deep  book-cafe;  have  helped  a  perfon 
to  a  reputation  for  literature  ;  but 
here,  if  a  book  fhould  chance  to  be 
opened,  there  is  no  danger ;  for  the 
real  imprelSon  of  types  vyill  be  feen, 
.and  the  owner  prevented  front  the  un- 
eafinefs  frequently  attendant  on  wood¬ 
en  libraries,  that  of  being  expofed  to 
ridicule,  befides  that  of  feeing  a  gilded 
volume  torn  from  its  glue,  and  lace¬ 
rating’ hisbrother’s  fidcs. 

N.  B.  A  Printer  wanted  who  has 
leai*ned  the  Alphabet’. 
y,  JEWELLERY  and  PLATE 
of  all  kinds,  warranted  to  look  as  well 
as  the  moll  coftlv,  and  to  laft  a  fuffi- 
cient  time  for  the  price.  Handfome 
watches  as  cheap  as  wooden  clocks; 
and  warranted  to  go  twelve  hours 
after  purchafe. 

VI.  GENUINE  SPIRITS  of  ?M 
kinds  retailed  in  finall  quantities,  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  the  King'sduty. 
N#  B.  Ihefe  geniiine  fpirits  are  all 
from  an  entered  cellar, 

GENUINE  FOREIGN  WHITE 
AND  RED  WINES,  laft  vintage, 
as  cheap  as  home  brewed. 

CURRANT  WINE  of  vintage 
1780,  of  the  fame  quality  and  price 
VoL,  LI, 


as  the  above.  TEA  w’arranted  not 
overloaded  w^ith  Jhe  or  elder  leaves. 
True  Holland  gin  diftilled  by  the  bell 
makers  in  town  and  country. 

As  a  great  calamity  has  lately  hap¬ 
pened  to  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  the fugars  wull 
be  railed  only  d,  per  lb,  that  we  may 
retain  a  reinenihrance  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  a  felloix) -feeling  for  their 
diftreffes. 

VII.  GENUINE  MEDICINES 

of  all  kinds,  for  every  difeafe;  and, 
for  the  lovers  of  great  bargains,  dou¬ 
ble  the  quantity  for  half  the  pric?  in 
the  Laboratories,  A  large  ftrong  vo¬ 
mit  for  three  farthings  ;  and  a  patient 
kept  purging  a  week  for  a  penny  ! 

N.  B.  The  Ormlkirk  medicine,  dog 
cheap, 

VIII.  POISON  for  of  every 
kind,  male  or  female  y  and  no  queftions 
afked.  Alfo, 

TRAPS  for  animals  of  the  7mf  can- 
thus  nature^  ^hich  never  fail. 

The  Advertifer  intreats,  that  tlie 
Public  will  not  conlider  him  as  ufing 
the  paltry  tricks  of  advertiling  quacks ; 
he  can  alTure  the  world  that  he  is  a 
man  of  charaXer,  and  his  manner  of 
dealing  will  prove  it.  Sales  belo^v^ 
prime  cojl  are  continued  from  year  to 
year  5  and  the  great  fums  of  money 
that  are  made  by  ftich  dealers,  mull 
convince  the  moil  credulous  that  they 
^an  be  underfold  in  every  article  ;  and 
the  public  ihay  be  allured,  that  even 
the  manifaPlurer  cannot  afford  the 
goo^^  fo  cheap  as  the  Advertifer.  if 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies  will  believe' 
PisHy  and  trujl  the  quality  to  his  hitegritu 
*  That  the  Public  may  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  wonderful  low  terms 
of  the  above  articles,  let  them  re- 
ficX  that  the  Vender  has  a  large  Stocky 
and  an  extraordhiary  defire  of  rai/mg 
Calh,  by  every  laudahUy  fairy  and 
difinterefled  method! 

Timely  notice  of  the  place  and  fafe 
will  be  given  in  a  future  advert  Ifement, 
and  coinmilUons  will  be  called  fer  at 
every  houfe,  . 
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The  ir HEATH  tf  FASH  10  N.  Or, 
The  Art  0/ Sentimen fal  Poetry. 

By  Richard  Tickell,  Efq/ 

firf>  the  Mufc  recorded  Beauty’s 

In  glowing  numbers  and  enraptur’d  lays, 
b\Vcet  was  the  poet’s  long,  umleck’d  by  art. 
For  Love  was  Nature  and  his  theme  the  heart. 
At  Beauty’s  Ihrinc  how'  brij;htly  Glory  glow’d  ! 
There  her  wild  wreaths  luxuriant  Fancy 
Brew’d,  (ray 

AVhofe  flow  ’rets,  wak’d  by  Love’s  enliv’ning 
Scatter'd  with  native  fweets  the  artlefs  lay. 

Such  were  the  Brains  th’  enamour’d  Ovid  fung. 
Such  the  fond  lays  that  flow’d-  from  Prior’s 
tongue : 

Nor  of  its  beB  reward  was  verfe  beeuil’d; 

When  Julia  own’d  its  pow’r,  and  Chloc  finil-d. 

Far  other  lays  denote  the  modern  bard— 
Nor  Love  his  theme — nor  Beauty  his  reward  : 
His  temp’ra^e  verfe  a  gentler  homage  pays,  * 
And  fighs  ierencly  for  unfeeling  praife. 

This  purer  taflc,  this  philofophic  art, 

(Tf  thou,  O  Sentiment!  thy  aid  impart, ) 

The  Mufe  fiiall  li;.g— attend  ye  giilt’ring  train 
Of  fighing  beaux,  nor  fedrn  the  v*>tive  Brain; 
Tho’  harfli  the  verfe,  thd*  rude  th’  unpolifh’d 
Soft  is  the  tender  fciericc  they  difplay.  (lay, 

FirB,  for  true  grounds  of  fentimental  lore, 
The  feenes  of  modern  Comedy  explore  : 
Dramatic  homilies!  devout  and  fage, 

Stor’d  with  wile  maxims,  **  both  for  youth  and 

Maxims  that  fcornmg  their  oH  homely  drefs, 
Shift  from  plain  prov^tbs  to  fpruce  fentences, 
But  chief,  let  CumherlanH  thy  Mufe  direfl : 
Nigh  pricB  of  all  the  tragi*^pmic  fe6t ! 

’MidB  d.irts  and  flames  his  h  coolly  waits. 
Calm  as  a  hero  cas’d  in  Hartley's  plates. 

Till  damp’d  and'ehill’d  by  fentimevital  iighs, 
Each  Bifled  f  aTHon  in  a  vapour  dies. 

>  '  ''s 

Dciicc  form  thy  taBc,  hence  Brew  thy 
temp’rate  lays 

With  moral  raptures  and  fententious  praife. 

Thus  (kill'd,  with  critic  care  thy  fubjeO 
chufc ; 

A- kindred  theme,  congenial  to  thy  Mufe. 

No  giddy  nymph,  of  youth  and  beauty  vain, 
But  feme  fair  Stoic,  link’d  in  Hymen’s  chain ; 
Serene  aiid  cold, — by  wife  Indiff’rcnce  led 
To  a  rich  title,  and  a— fcp’raie  bed. 

Now,  fick  of  vanity — with  grandeur  cloy’d, 
She  leans  on  Sentiment,  to  foothe  the  void  ; 
Deep  in  RoufTeau,  her  purer  thoughts  approve 
The  mciaphyfics  of  Platonic  Love. 

Thine  be  the  tafk>  with  quaint— fantaflic  phrafe, 
To  variegate  her  mumpaflion’d  praife. 


Poetic  compliments  from  fbnnets  cull— 
Harmonious  quibbles,  logically  dull  I 
True  to  their  age  of  paradox,  they  chime 
Problems  in  verfe,  and  fophiBry  in  rhime — 

Yet  thro^  thefe  lymbecks  Cowley’s  patienb- 
Mufe 

From  mimic  fighs  diBill’d  CaBalian  dews ; 

•So  Spencer  toil’d  to  foothe  the  Royal  Maid,— 
So  haplefs  Petrarch  wept  his  Laura  s  (hade. 

But  hence,  tame  Precept  l-lef  Example 
The  modifli  poet  to  his  glorious  meed  ;  (lead 
HaBc,  to  the  radiant  fhrinc  of  Fafhion,  hallc! 
There  form  thy  genius,  there  corrcfl  ihy  taBe.  . 

And  lo!  the  glitt’ring  altar  Bonds  cnnfeB! 
Loofc  o’er  the  goddefs  floats  her  mutKy  veft  ; 

As  Flora,  gay, — as  Iris,  wildly  bright. 

Its  varying  luBre  Brikes  the  dazzled  fight. 

Here,  Vanity,  with  flow’rs  and  feathers  crown’d, 
Sports  with  the  feafons  thro’  their  airy  round. 
Here,  fpurious  Art  and  mimic  Science  pour 
Whims  of  a  day,  and  theories  of  an  hour. 

The  goddefs  fmiles,  for,  lo!  ev’n  poets  trace 
Her  local  charms,  her  temporary  grace — 

Above  the  rcB,  how  fondly  (he  regards 
Her  fav'rite  train,  the  fentioiental  bards! 

On  a  fpruce  ptdeBal  of  Wedgewood  ware, 
Where  motley  forms  and  tawdry  emblems 
glare. 

Behold  fhe  confccratcs  to  cold  applaufe, 

A  petrifaftioa,  work’d  into  a  vafe  : 

The  vafe  of  Sentiment ! — to  this  impart 
Thy  kindred  coldnefs  and  congenial  art. 

Here  (as  in  humbler  feenes,  from  cards  and 
Millar  convenes  her  literary  rout),  (gout, 
With  votive  fong  and  tributary  verfe, 

Fafhion’s  gay  train  her  gentle  rites  rehearfe. 
What  foft  poetic  incenfe  breathes  around ! 

What  foothing  hymns  from  Adulation  found  ! 

Here,  placid  Carliflc  breathes  his  gcrttle  line, 
Or  haply,  gen’rous  Hare,  re-echoes  thine : 

Soft  flows  the  lay, — as  when,  with  tears,  ho 
paid 

The  laB  fad  honours  to  his— Spaniel’s  Blade! 
And  lo!  he  grafps  the  badge  of  wit,  a  wand,  ' 
—He  waves  it  thrice,  and  Storer  is  at  hand : 
Famifli’d  as  Penance  as  Devotion  pale, 
Plaintive  and  pert,  he  murmurs  a  love  talc. 

I  Fitzpatrick’s  Mufe  waits  for  fomc  lucky  hit. 

For.  Bill  the  Have  of  Chance,  he  throws  at  wit;* 
*  While  T‘.wi>(hend  his  pathetic  bow  difplays, 
Aud  princely  Boothby  filtnt  homage  pays. 

With  chips  of  witj  and  mutilated  lays, 

Sec  PalmcrBon  finecr  his  Bouts  Rhtmees, 

Fav’rite  of  cv’ry  Mufe,  cleft  of  Phoebus, 

To  Bring  Charades,  or  fabricate  a  rebus. 

Bereft  of  fuch  a  guide,  old  Ocean,  mourn 
Thy  fading  glories,  and  thy  laurels  torn  *  ^ 

*  Upon  Lord  PalmerBon’j  appointment  to  the 
Treafiiry,  Lord  Mulgrave  Juccceded  to  his  place 
At  the  Admiralty  Boards- — Mira  canam ;  Sol  oc^ 
cubuit,  nox-nulb  iwuta  cB.— 
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*rv9as  Palmerfton  rcpcird  each  hoftile  wrong, 
hike  Ariel,  wrecking  navies  with — a  foug : 

But  fee,  by  pitying  Fate  his  lofs  Tupplied, 

For  Mulgrave  joins  where  feufe  and  Sandwich 
guide. 

Mulgrave!  whofe  Mufe  nor  winds  ner  waves 
controul, 

Could  bravely  pen  acroftics— on  the  Pole. 
Warm  with  poetic  fire  the  northern  air. 

And  foothe  with  tuneful  raptures — the  great 
bear. 

Join  but  his  poetry  to  Burgoyne’s  profe. 

Armies  (hall  fall  adeep,  and  pirates  doze. 

So  when  the  rebel  winds  on  Neptune  fi  II, 

They  funk  to  reft  at  found  of  Triton’s  (hell. 

• 

“  If  placemen  thus  poetic  honours  prize. 
Shall  1  be  mute?  (the  laureat  Whitehead  cries) ; 
What  if  (ome  rival  bard  my  empire  (hare! 

Yet — yet  I  tremble  at  the  name  of  Clare  *• 
Pindar  to  Clare  had  yielded— fo  did  I — 

Alas,  can  poetry  with  poplin  vie  ? 

Ah  me!  if  poets  barter  for  applaufe. 

Now  Jerningham  will  thrive  on  flimfy  gauze ! 
What  tatter'd  tinfel  Liittrcl  will  difplay! 
Carmarthen  fattin — Carlifle  paduafoy! 

Garrick  will  follow  his  old  remnant  trade, 

He’ll  buy  my  place  with  jubilee  brocade. 

While  Anftey,  the  reverfion  to  obtain, 

Vamps  his  Bath  drugget,  till  he  fpoils  the  grain. 
Perilh  the  thought!  hence  vifionary  fear! 
Phoebus,  or  Phaedrus,  (hJl  old  Whitehead 
cheer. 

Behold  their  nobler  gift— be  this  preferr’d 
— He  faid — and  proudly  brandilh  d  the  Goat’s 
Beard, 

Then  dropt  it  in  the  yafe — immers’d  it  falls 
’Midft  fonnets,  odes,  acioftics,  madrigals; 

A  motley  heap  of  metaphoric  fighs— 
liaborious  griefs,  and  (tudied  cxtafics— 

Yet  hence  how  warm  each  tuneful  fuppliant’s 
cl/.im  ! 

What  palpitations  for’ his  mite  of  fame! 

Alas!  rcgardlefs  of  their  equal  toils. 

Fafhion  ftill  wildly  fcatters  random  (miles. 

And  Colman  may  (if  Billy  Woodfall’s  by 
To  prop  him  up)  attradf  her  vagrant  eye. 

Behold  one  dunce  by  her  profound  decree, 
Supreme  dictator  of  the  coterie: 

Prim,  plaufible,  oracubr,  and  fage, 

The  native  Texier  of  the  wood  ring  age? 

•  Whoever  has  read  his  Lordjhip's  vgrfes,  a 
frefented  to  her  Mujejiy^  -unth  a  gift  of  Iri(h; 
Poplin  and  that  too  on  a  New  Year’s  Day,  -will 
not  -wonder  at  the  jealoufy  and  apprehenjion  the 
liureU  exprejfes  of  fo  formidable  a  rival. — Ihe  ^ 
recollelfion  of  the  poplin  leads  to  a  digrejfwn,  in 
the  Pindaric  Jitle  of  all  laureats^  on  the  fatal  con-- 
feqtiences  that  might  follouo  from  cjiabltjhing  Lord 
Clare’f  method  of  tacking  a  piefent  to  every  poem 
— hut  the  laureat  recovers  his  fpiritSy  by  think.ng 
of  the  lajl  produWton  of  his  own  Mufe — the  Goat’s 
Heard, — fptm  from  ten  lines  of  Phxdrus  to  four 
iundred  of  Whitehead* 


1  The  folcmn  coxcomb  never  talks— his  frown 
Is  conliant  obloquy,  his  fmile  renown  : 

I  Words  would  dejrradc  this  literary  god, 

He  gives  his  fiat  with  a  fdeni  nod. 

Another’s  fame  more  gentle  honour  tell. 
Familiar  critic  of  each  hri^jht  Rucllc  : 

Soon  as  the  orient  beam  of  Beauty’s  ray 
Difclofes  juft  at  noon  tiie  dawn  of  day,  / 
And  Dtv’nihiic  wakes,— “  and  Piccadil!y’>  f 
xay-”  J 

Perch’d  at  her  Grace’s  toilet.  Minim  fits, 

The. little  fcholiaft  of  the  female  «its. 

Tir’d  of  conjecture,  and  perplex’d  with  doubt^^ 
To  him  they  fly— to  make  a  liddlc  out, 

I'o  pierce  a  paragraph’s  myfttrious  veil. 

And  eke  out  Scandal’s  hcfitating  tale. 

With  confeicus  pride  the  flippant  witling 
(hares 

His  motley  ta(k  of  mifctllaneous  cares, 
Expounds  Charades,  thro’  dole  Detraction 
pries! 

Conftrues  initials,  and  the  blanks  fuppiies. 
And  oft  N*ith  varied  art  his  thoughts  digrefs 
On  peeper  themes — the  documents  of  ditfs; 
With  nice  difeernment,  to  each  (lilc  of  face 
Adapt  a  ribbon,  or  lug^ell  a  lace. 

O’er  Granby’s  cap  bid  loftier  feathers  float. 
And  add  new  bows  to  Devon’s  petticoat. — 

Others,  r^f  Iv’d  more  ample  fame  to  lioaft. 
Plant  their  own  laurels  in  th  iVloming  Polt. 
Soft  ev  ning  dews  rtfrefli  the  tender  ^rccii : 

Pafs  but  a  morith,  it  fwcils  each  M.tg  zinc: 
rill  the  luxuriant  bough.s  l*o  wildly  llioot. 

The  Annual  Rcgiftcr  tianfplanis  the  loof— 

But  thclt'  are  fpuiious  honours,  not  the  true. 
Who  (hall  ob.ain  The  Wreath  of  Fajhion — who? 

The  w  ily  Charles  long  flourilh’d  o’er  the  reft, 
Expert  to  argue  or  to  flatter  belt. 

For,  born  a  difputant — a  fopHill  bred, 

His  nurfe  he.filcncd,  and  his  tutor  led  : 

But  hail  d,  with  (dial  duty’s  pious  feuie, 

His  Sire’s  beft  gift — dtlufive  EK  qucnce.  i 
1  hat  art.to  chcrilh, .with  a  lavi'h  piide 
His  kintjred  genius  ev’ry  pow’r  l'upp.i«u  : 
Pcrfualion’s  breath — to  I'wcll  ih;*  flat.iman’.s 
Or,  if  his  fancy  veer,  retaid  the  gale.  (I'a  1 : 
Soft  words — to  mollify  the  miler’s  bicaft, 

And  lull  relenting  Ufuiy  to  rcll. 

Bright  beams  of  wit— 1(.  (till  the  raging  Jtw.Y 
His  black’ning  mifts  diflolve  to  golden  dew,  > 
Teach  him  to  duu  no  more,  and  lend  anew,  j 

Here  Charles  his  native  eloquence  refin’d, "Y 
Pleas’d  at  the  'oilet — in  the  Icnate  ihiii’d  :  Q 
And  North  approv’d — and  Amoiet  look'd  f 
kind.  J 

Till  fond  too  foon  his  fe!fi(h  pride  to  trace. 

He  loft  at  once  his  laurels  and— his  place. 

At  Fafnion’s  (hrine  behold  a  gentler  bard. 
Gaze  on  the  myftic  vafe  with  fond  regaid — 

But  fee.  Thalia  checks  the  doubtful  thought 
“  Canlft  thou  ((he  ciic5;  with  fcr.ic— with 
genius  fi aught, 


Tl'at  now  opprefs’d  its  bending  ftalk, 

And,  withering,  droop’d  its  languid  head. 

“  Ah  me!  (ftie  cryM)  haw  foon  i^  part 
Our  happy,  tiioughtlefs,  youthful  hour ! 

Our  pureft  pltafures  will  not  laft, 

But  fade  like  this  autumnal  flowV. 

Where  now  are  all  the  blooming  joys 
I  I  hat  gilded  thofe  aurpicious  days? 

Wh^c  ail  the  flatt’ring-^fpleu.did  toys 

Which  then  fo  high  our  hopes  could  raife  ? 

All — all  are  d  )wn  ;  and  gloomy  Care  ' 

Now  fpreads  o’er  life  her  dufky  wings  ; 

Each  day  is  cloudtd  with  defpair, — 

Each  hour  frtlh  caufe  of  furrow  brings ! 

True,  my  fair  preacher,  T  exclaim’d, 

Our  youthful  hopes  were  rais’d  too  high; 

At  more  exalted  blifs  we  aim’d, 

Than  e’er  was  found  beneath  the  Ik^ 

Yet  whilft  my  Lucia  conftant  proves. 

Thus  condefeends  to  foothe  my  care, 

Whilll  (he  her  Twain  thus  fondly  loves, 

We’!!  bid  defiance  to  Defpair. 

I  fdid.~and  to  my  lips  I  prefs'd 

Her  willing  hand :  my  bead  reclin’d, 

I  lean'd  upon  her  Toothing  breaft, 

And  gave  ail  forrow  to  the  wind. 
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Can’ft  thou  tp  Eafhion’s  tyranny  fubmlt, 

Secure  in  native — independent  wit  ? 

Or  yield  to  Sentiment’s  infipid  rule. 

By  tafte — by  fancy,  chac’d  thro'  ScandaVs 
School  ? 

Ah  no! — be  Sheridan's  the  comic  page, 

Or  let  me  fly  wi^  Garrick  from  the  Hagc.” 

Hade  then,  my  friend,  (tir  let  mc*boad  that 
name), 

Hade  to  the  op’ning  path  of  genuine  fame  : 
Or  if  thy  Mufc  a  gentler  thrme  purfuc, 

Ah,  *tis  to  Love  and  thy  Eliza  due  I 
For  fure  the  faceted  lay  fhe  well  may  claim, 
Whofc  foul  breathes  harmony  o’er  all  her 
frame. 

W^hile  wedded  Love,  with  ray  ferencly  clear. 
Beams  from  her  eye,  as  from  us  proper  fphere. 

— But  thou,  for  -wlipm  the  Mufe  fird  tun’d 
the  lyre, 

Vot’ry  of  Sentiment,  do  thou  afpire, 

With  ftudious  toil,  to  win  that  bright  reward, 
The  IVreath  of  Fajhton  for  htrehoitn  bard. 

Not  rudely  wove  with  Nature’s  fliort-liv’d  (lore, 
(The  fimplc  meed  her  humble  poet  wore). 

But  fpruce  and  trim,  as^  fuirs  thy  kindred 
pow’rs, 

With  mknic  buds,  and  artificial  flow’rs. 

Bled  Wnath!  whofe  flow'rets  dread  no  vul¬ 
gar  doom 

Of  fading  hues,  or  tranfitory  bloom  ; 

Above  the  fleeting  pride  of  Flora  s  day, 

Thy  vivid  foliage  never  can  decay  : 

'There  vi’lets.  pinks,  and  Jilies  of  the  vale, 
PeTpife  the  fultry  beam  or  chilly  gale, 
i'hcre,  fix’d  as  Archer’s  rouge,  tht  mimic  rofe, 
With  pcrfcvciing  btufh,  for  ever  glows. 

There  myrtles  bloom  that  fhame  the  Cyprian 
'•  '  fields, 

There  bay«  immortal  as  ParnafTus  yields— 

Triumphant  art !  Let  vanquifh’d  Nature 
m'’urn 

Her  I'd  fimplicity  o’er  Shendone’s.nrn  ; 

With  fym pathetic  forrows  on  her  tomb 
I.et  the  pale  pHmrofc  fhed  its  wild  perfume. 
The  cowdlip  droop  its  head,  and  all  around 
The  with’ring  vi’let  drew  the  hallow’d  ground. 
For  mute  the  fw  ailT,  and  cold  the  hand  that 
wove 

Their  finr.p’e  Tweets  to  wreaths  of  artlefs  love. 
Simplicity  with  Shendonc* died!  -  ■ 


An  E  P  I  T  A  P  U  on  the  Grave  Jlone  of 
Marjory  Scott,  -who  died  at  Dunkcld, 
February  i6.  1718. 

STOP,  Pafltngers;  until  my  life  you  read ; 
The  living  may  get  knowledge  from  the 
dead: 

five  tin  cs  five  years  I  led  a  virgin  life. 

Five  times  five  years  I  was  a  virtuous  wife; 
Five  limes  five  years  I  liv’d  a  wid'  W  chadc, 
Now  tired  of  this  mortal  life  I  rtd: 

Betwixt  my  cradle  and  my  grave  have  fee® 
Eight  mighty  kings  of  Scotland,  attd  a  queen. 
Four  times  fivf  years  a  commonwealth  1  iaw, 
Ten  limes  the  Tubje^t  rofe  againd  the  law. 
Twice  did  1  fee  old  Prelacy  pull’d  down, 

And  twice  the  cloak  was  humbl.d  by  tha 
go«»n. 

The  end  of  Stuart’s  race  I  Taw  ;  nay  more, 

I  Taw  my  couptry  lold  f(»r  Englilh  <  re  ; 

Such  dcfolation  in  my  time  hath  been, 

I  have  an  end  of  all  pcifeidion  Tccrt. 

From  the  Greek  of  MELEAGER. 

“  TTQW  fhott  a  time  this  Ihrub  the  rofss 
JLx  grace  ! 

When  that  is  pad,  the  prickly  thorn  takes 
place.” 

Thus  Twceily  hi  om  the  earlier  years  of  life  ; 
Then  comes  old  age,  Iba-^p  cares,  and  jarring 
llrife. 


The  Fair  Moralist, 


EheVt  fugaces  ^  Ho 

AS  bte  beneath  yon  fpreading  (hade 
Of  willow’s,  qnif'riiig  o’er  ihe  brook 
I  lat  with  Lucia,  lovely  maid! 

With  penlive  air  and  downcad  look  ; 

She  view’d  the  flow’r,  which,  in  her  walk. 
She’d  gather’d  from  th’  enamed’d  nKad 
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THE  REVIEW. 

Treatife  on  the  Military  Science. 
By  Thomas  Simes,  Efq;  [P.  123.] 

Throughout  the  whole  of 

this  performance,  the  ingenious 
author  illuftrates  his  fubje^fl,  and  at 
the  fame  time  entertains  his  readers 
with  many  carious  anecdotes,  and 
pleafing  relations  of  ftratagems,  which 
have  been  made  ufe  pf  by  the  moft 
iiluftrious  generals  and  commanders, 
extracted  from  ancient  and  modern 
hiftory ;  one  or  two  of  which  we 
lhall  here  feleft. 

“  Philips  King  of  Macedon^  render^ 
ed  himfelf  mafter  of  Prinajfusy  after 
he  had  almoft  defpaired  of  fuccefs, 
from  the  impracticability  of  carrying 
on  his  works,  in  an  exU'emely  rocky, 
and  almoh  impenetrable  foil,  by  the 
following  ftratagem:  He  ordered  the 
ibldiers  to  make  a  great  noifc  under 
ground, '  in  the  day  time,  as  if  they 
were  employed  in  digging  the  mines  ; 
and  in  the  night  to  bring  ear^  from 
different  parts,  and  to  lay  it  along 
the  mouths  of  the  pits  that  were  open¬ 
ed,  that  the  befieged,  0%  feeing  a 
large  quantity  of  earth,  might  be 
ftruck  with  apprehenfions  of  their 
danger.  At  firff,  however,  the  in¬ 
habitants  difplayed  a  great  fhew  of 
bravery,  and  feemed  determined  to 
maintain  themfelyes  in  their  polls. 
But  when  Philip  informed  them,  by 
beating  a  parley,  and  fending  them  a 
letter,  faying,  that  the  wall  was  un¬ 
dermined  to  the  length  of  4C0  feet ; 
and  that  he  left  it  to  their  choice, 
whether  they  would  new  retire  with 
fafety,  or  remain  till  he  would  fet 
fire  to  the  props,  and  be  then  dc- 
llroyed  amidft  the  ruins  of  the  place. 
In  lefs  than  five  minutes  they  gave 
an  entire  credit  to  this  account,  and 
delivered  up  the  city. 

‘  Gofi/aivoy  w^ho  was  Lieutenant- 


general  to  Spinold,  and  Governor  of 
Milany  in  1624,  intending  to  poffefs 
a  little  walled  village  in  the  Palatinate^ 
called  Ogerjhehny  difpaiched  an  ofheert 
at  the  ftead  of  fome  troops,  upon  that 
errand.!  Gn  the  firll  alarm  nine  tenths 
of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Man^^ 
keij^y  leaving  behind  them  about 
twenty  infignificant  people,  and  a 
poor  Ibepherd,  wdio,  befidcs  being  a 
brave  fellow,  was  a  man  of  humour. 
The  Ibepherd  in  good  time  failened  the 
gates,  let  down  the  draw -bridge,  and 
made  a  wonderful  Inew  of  relillance. 
A  trumpeter  accofted  the  village  in 
form  upon  which,  the  few  inhabi¬ 
tants  that  remained  made  their  el'cape 
through  a  poftern  gate,  and  left  only 
the  ibepherd,  and  his  Ibepherdcfs  big 
with  child.  This  unaccountable  pea- 
fant,  in  the  ftile  of  the  reprefentative 
of  a  garrifon,  gave  audience,  from 
the  walls,  to  the  military  herald,  and 
made  his  terms  of  capitulation,  inch 
by  inch  ;  contracting,  at  the  fame 
time,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  flatc, 
and  rhe  free  exercife  of  tJie  Protcllant 
religion.  Judge,  therefore,  what  fur- 
priie  the  Spaiiiards  felt  when  they 
entered  the  village,  and  found  him 
alone  in  it.  Yet  the  droll  preferved 
the  mufcles  of  his  countenance  in¬ 
flexible  ;  and  fome  weeks  afterwards, 
when  his  wife  lay  in,  he  de fired  the 
great  Gonfalvo  to  be  fponfor ;  which 
honour  the  ponmous  Callilian,  for  the 
jell’s  fake,  coufdTndt  decline,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  fent^er  fome  very 
handfome  prefents.  This  account,  the 
hillortan  ( F,  SpanheiniyMcm^dc  ElcCl. 
Palatine)  fays,  might  appear  to  pof- 
terity  a  little  romantic,  if  the  noto¬ 
riety  of  it  had  not  been  a  circum- 
ftance  iiidifputable  at  the  time  it  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Another  extraordinary  military 
anecdote,  relative  to  an  event  w’liiclr 
happened  towards  the  clofe  of  the  lafv 
century,  when  MarJJypl  Catinat  iu  ^ 
vaded  PiedjHonty  is  as  follows : 

“  It  was  of  the  highcll  importanre 
to  the  Kimr,  then  the  Duke,  to  march 


tenant ;  who  having  made  his  report 
to  Catinatj  the  Marlhal  faid,  I  muft 
fee  this  man  of  fuch  extraordinary 
fpirit  and  refolution ;  and  allowed 
that  he  and  his  men  Ihould  march 
out  with  their  fwords.  As  Santena 
palled  by  him,  the  Mar(hal  faid,  that 
he  did  indeed  well  deferve  to  be 
hanged;  but,  to  fhew  him  that  he 
could  efteem  courage  and  bravery  in 
an  enemy,  he  ihould  dine  with  him 
that  day.  At  table,  fome  French 
officers  upbraided  Santena^  on  account 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  forming  a 
league  wkh  heretics  againft  the  Molt 
Chriftian  King*  Santena  remained 
filent  for  fofne  time,  till  at  laft  he 
afked  the  Marfhal,  whether  he  would 
allow  him  freedom  of  fpeceh  ?  Cat  mat 
confenting,  he  replied,  that  his  maf- 
ter  had  indeed,  for  felf-defence,  taken 
up  arms  againft  the  King  of  France, 
and  had  entered  into  alliance  with 
heretics,  fiach  as  the  Englilh  and 
Dutch;  nay,  further,  that  his  maf- 
ter  was  for  doing  fomething  worfe, 
and  had  fent  to  Conftantinople  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  league  with  the  Turks  ;  but 
that  his  Moll  Chrittian  Majefty  had 
been  unluckily  beforehand  with  him 
there.  Catinat  laughed  at  the  officers 
who  had  forced  this  keen  repartee 
from  Santena^  faying,  this  might 
teach  them  never  to  imult  brave  men 
under  misfortunes.” 


in  time  for  putting  T’urin  in  a  better 
pofture  of  defence.  To  this  end  he 
difpatched  the  Count  de  Santena^  then 
a  Major,  and  fmee  a  General,  with 
a  few  hundred  men,  to  Aviglianoy  an 
old  callle  about  three  German  miles 
from  Turin,  which  commands  the 
road  and  valley  of  Soufa,  As  the 
French  army,  which  confided  of 
30,000  men,  was  for  palling  by 
tena,  he  fired  at  them  with  what  lit¬ 
tle  artillery  he  had.  Catinat,  w'ho 
was  no  lefs  furprifed  than  provoked 
at  this  infiilc,  fent  to  the  calUe,  threat- 
ning  to  hang  up  tne  commanding 
officer,  who  returned  for  anfwer,  he. 
Ihould  never  have  him  alive,  and 
that,  till  the  artillery  ihould  be 
brought  before  the  cadle,  no  fur- 
render  was  to  be  effected.  Catinat, 
now  Hill  more  Inccnfed,  ordered  a 
battery  to  be  ere^ed,  and  fummoned 
the  callle  a  fecond  time.  SanUna 
anfwered,  that  a  breach  muft  firll 

[be  made ;  which  being  begun,  he 
offered  to  ^capitulate.  Catinat  fent 
a  lieutenant  into  '  the  callle,  to 
fettle  the  articles  of  capitulation ;  but 
as  a  preliminary  condition,  demanded, 
chat  the  foldiers  ihould  be  made 
prifoners  of  war,  and  the  officers 
hanged.  Upon  this  Santena,  taking 
the  lieutenant  into  his  chamber,  lliut 
the  door,  and  conduced  him  between 
^  two  barrels  of  gun-powder,  with  two 
fu-  lighted  matches  lying  by.  Santena 
taking  one  of  the  lighted  matches, 
if-  got  upon  one  of- the  powder-barrels, 
and  defired  the  lieutenant  to  follow 
his  example  ;  adding,  that  fince  he 
mull  die,  many  more  of  the  French 
ihould  take  a  fpring  into  the  air,  be¬ 
fore  all  the  Piedmont sfe  in  the  callle 
ihould  lofe  their  lives.  The  lieute¬ 
nant  fo  little  relifticd  this  compliment, 
that  he  begged  of  Santena  to  lay  a- 
iide  fuch  a  defperate  derign,promiring 
to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  for  ob¬ 
taining  an  honourable  capitulation 
ior  the  garrifon.  Upon  this  alTurance, 
the  Commandant  difmiffed  the  lieu¬ 


In  this  pleafing  manner  Mr  Simes 
leads  his  readers  through  the  moll 
effential  parts  of  taflics. — From  the 
quotations  we  have  already  inferted 
from  this  Treatife,  it  is  almoll  unne- 
ceffary  to  obferve,  that  Mr  Simes  has 
given  an  ample  detail  of  the  military 
fcience,  in  all  its  departments. '  If 
we  add  that  he  has  alfo  treated  the 
fubjeift  with  great  judgment,  as  well 
as  perfpicuity,  we  only  beftow  the 
approbation  wffiich  is  llri^lly  due  to 
the  clear  arrangement,  the  ufeful  re¬ 
marks,  and  the  extenfive  knowledge 
fo  fully  difplayed  in  the  work,  M. 
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[As  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament 
muft  at  this  period  prove  highly 
incerefting  to  every  Britilli  fubjcdl, 
we  fliall,  in  compliance  with  the  fo- 
.  licitations  of  many  of  our  readers,, 
give  a  concife  and  accurate  Sum¬ 
mary  of  every  Debate  of  impor¬ 
tance  which  may  arife  in  either 
Houfe  of  Parliament.] 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

DEBATE  on  the  DUTCH  WAR. 

Thiirfday^  January  25.  ! 

Lord  north  prefented  to  the 
Houfe  the  following  Meffage 
from  his  Majefty : 

‘‘  George  R. 

HIS  Majefty  judges  it  proper  to 
acquaint  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
that,  during  the  recefs  of  parliament, 
he  has  been  indifpenfably.  obliged  to 
dire(ft  letters  of  marque  and  general 
reprifals  to  be  iffued  againft  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
their  fubjefls. 

The  caufes  and  motives  of  his 
Majefty ’s  condu<ft  on  this  occafion, 
are  fet  forth  in  his  public  declaration, 
which  he  has  ordered  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Houfe. 

His  Majefty  has,  with  the  utmoft 
reludlance,  been  obliged  to  take  an 
hoftile  meafure  againft  a  ftate,  whofe 
alliance  to  this  kingdom  ftood  not  on 
the  faith  of  ancient  treaties,  but  on 
the  founded  principles  of  good  poli¬ 
cy. — His  Majefty  has  ufed  every  en¬ 
deavour  to  prevail  on  tlie  States  ge¬ 
neral  to  return  to  a  line  of  conduct 
conformable  to  thofe  principles,  to 
the  tenor  of  their  engagements,  and 
to  the  common  and  natural  interefts 
of  this  kingdom,  and  has  lek  nothing 
untried  to  prevent,  if  potlible,  the 
prefent  rupture. 

“  His  Majefty  is  fully  perfiiaded 
that  the  juftice  and  neceflity  of  the 
ineafures  he  has  taken  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  the  world.  Relying 
therefore  on  the  protc^ion  of  Divine 


Providence,  and  the  zealous  and  af- 
fedionate  fupport  of  his  people,  his 
Majefty  has  the  firmeft  confidence, 
that  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the 
fpirit  and  refourees  of  the  nation, 
he  lhall  be  able  to  maintain  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  crown,  and  the  rights  and 
interefts  of  his  people,  againlt  all  his 
enemies,  and  to  bring  them  to  liftcn 
to  equitable  terms  01  peace.” 

H  is  Lordihip  alio  delivered  copies 
of  all  the  Memorials  which  had  been 
prefented  by  Sir  Jofeph  Yorke  to  the 
States  General,  in  the  years  1  778» 
I779>  1780; — and  likewife  the 

King’s  Manifefto  againft  the  States ; 
all  which  being  read, 

MR  BURKE  rofe,  and  faid  he 
wifhed  to  fee  another  paper  different: 
from  the  papers  now  laid  before  the 
Houfe :  A  paper  that  had  been  in-* 
tercepted,  containing  propofitions  of 
an  evefitual  alliance  between  the- 
States  of  America  and  thofe  of  the 
Seven  Provinces.  There  w’as  a  diffe¬ 
rence  between  a  treaty  already  agreed 
to,  and  one  in  contemplation,  and 
contingent.  When  he  laid  there  was 
a  difference  between  thofe  two  kinds 
of  treaties,  he  did  not  mean  to  reafon 
from  thence  concerning  the  juftice  ov 
injullice  of  a  war  at  prefent  with 
Holland.  He  was  not  lb  young  as 
not  to  know,  th*at  the  juftice  or  in-' 
juftice  of  wars  was  but  little  confider- 
ed  by  national  councils  ;  and  if  the 
juftice  of  a  war  with  Holland  were  at 
all  to  be  agitated,  a  popular  affembly 
was  not  the  place  for  fuch  a  difeuf- 
fion.  But  the  queftion,  whether 
fuch  a  treaty  had  been  only  talked  of, 
or  was  aftiTaily  ratified,  would  mate¬ 
rially  affe(ft  another  fub]e<5t  of  inquiry, 
viz.  Whether  a  Dutch  war  was  ex¬ 
pedient  or  neceffary  ? — He  remarked, 
that  miniftry  muft  have  forefeen  this 
rupture  before  thz  recefs,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  this  condudf  w’hlch  very 
fenfibly  infringed  the  freedom  of  de¬ 
bate  in  parliament.  For  miniftry 
now  called  upon  gentlemen  either  to 
fupport  a  vru  which  hud  been  enter- 
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obferved  for  more  than  two  years  • 
and  by  thit  perfevcrancc  proted  that 
we  had  nothing  to  exped  from  them 
that  was  conformable  either  to  juftice 
or  our  treaties ;  the  neceffity  of  war 
then  became  manifeft ;  and  gentlemen 
furcly  would  agrees  that  the  moment 
the  neceffity  appeared  was  the  mb- 
ment  to  begin  hoffilitics.  Had  mi¬ 
ni  fters  then  aflembled  the  parliament, 
and  afked  their  advice  about  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  declaring  war,  we  muft 
neceflkrily  have  loft  all  thoft  advan¬ 
tages  which  muft  refult  from  a  fud* 
den  attack  upon  an  enemy  unprepar¬ 
ed  to  receive  USi  the  aflembling  of 
the  parliament  therefore  would  have 
only  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  giving 
the  Dutch  an  earlier  .intimation  than 
they  have  received,  of  our  intention 
to  refent  the  injuries  they  had  done 
to  us. 

The  war  \Vlth  Holland  was  a  war. 
of  neceffity,  and  not  of  choice  ;  the 
papers  that  had  been  read  by  the 
clerk  ftiew’ed  that  neceffity  in  the 
ftrongeft  colours^  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  evinced  the  moderation  of  his 
Majefty,  and  the  patience  of  his  coun¬ 
cils.  By  a  treaty  between  Holland 
and  England  in  1678,  the  two  powers 
had  folemflly  agreedjthat  if  one  IhouJd 
be  attacked,  the  other  fhould,  in  the 
fpacc  of  two  months  from  the  firft  at¬ 
tack,  declare  war  againft  the  invader, 
and  become  a  principal  in  it.  In 
1716,  this  treaty  Was  enlarged;  and* 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  if  either  ffiould 
be  even  threatened  with  an  invafion, 
the  other  Ihould  declare  war  in  the 
fpace  of  two  months  againft  the  me¬ 
nacing  power.  Had  Holland  fultil- 
l^d  either  of  thefe  treaties  ?-^It  war, 
well  known  that  Great  Britain  had 
flood  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war 
in  the  two  predicaments  deferibed  in 
the  treaties.  Large  camps  had  been 
formed  in  Britanny  and  Normandy, 
which  threatened  an  invafion.  Gib¬ 
raltar  had  been  adually  beficged  ; 
and  when  Spain,  uniting  her  lorc'^ 
with  France,  had  fent  a  naval  fouc 


ed  into  in  the  recefs,  all  of  a  fudden, 
upon  their  firft  coming  again  from 
the  country,  and  indeed  before  they 
were  fully  convened  ;  or  to  place 
thcmfelvcs  in  the  ungracious  fitUation 
of  retiifing  aid  to  the  Crown;  Parlia- 
meut  fhould  either  have  been  kept 
fitting,  or  have  made  Ihort  adjourn¬ 
ments,  that  the  opinions  of  thofc  who 
are  entrufted  with  the  purfe  of  the 
people  might  have  been  knowm  and 
confulted  on  the  origin,  as  well  as  on 
every  ftage  of  a  war  w^hich  they 
were  to  lupport.  He  confefTed  that 
Be  was  one  of  thofe  old-faftiioned 
fools  who  look  upon  the  entering  on 
a  war  as  a  very  feriaus  matter; 

LOUD  NORTH  rofe,  and  profef- 
fed  himfelf  allb  to  he  one  of  thofe 
who  looked  on  war  as  a  ferious  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  if  that  wras  a  criterion  of 
fblly,  he  was  as  old-fafhioned  a  fool 
as  the  hon.  gentleman,  wliofe  mode  ft  y 
made  him  give  him  tell  a  name  wheh 
every  one  knew  he  very  little  deferv-* 
ed.  A  war  wdth  Holland  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  ferious,  becaufe  it  was  againft  a 
people  who  had  been  united  to  us  by 
ancient  treaties,  and  who  lhared  one 
common  intereft  with  us;  With  fuch 
a  “people,  if  war  had  been  by  any 
means  avoidable,  the  hon.  member 
could  not  be  more  defirous  than  he 
would- be  to  avoid  it.  If  the  keeping 
of  Parliament  fitting  longer  could 
have  enabled  his  Majefty  to  preferve 
the  honour  of  liis  crown,  and  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  j>epple  without  a  War, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  every  mi- 
nlftcr  would  willingly  have  continued 
to  lit  much  longer.  But  the  facl  was, 
that  when  the  Houfe  adjourned,  he 
had  no  notion  that  war  was  fo  near 
at  hand;  he  liad  flattered  himfelf  ftill 
with  hopes,  that  tiie  States-Gencral 
would  not  have  driven  us  to  extremes, 
but  wouid  have  granted  that  fatisfac- 
tioii  to  his  Majefty,  which  he  had 
with  fo  much  juftice  demanded.  Th^; 
Dutch,  contrary  to  expectation,  per- 
fevered  in  the  fiicnee  which  they  had 
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into  the  Channel,  fuch  as  had  never 
been  fcen  there  before  ;  a  force  to 
which  the  Spaniih  Armada  was  but  a 
trifle,  and  which  was  deftiaed  to  co¬ 
ver  tlie  defcent  of  a  numerous  army, 
what  was  the  aifiitance  from  Holland? 
none :  her  treaties  were  forgotten, 
and  England  was  totally  deferted  by 
her.  In  this  arduous  and  perilous 
fituation,  his  Majefty’s  model! y  had 
llione  confpicuous.  He  did  not  call 
for  the  performance  of  the  treaties. — 
He  did  not  infil!  that  (he  (honld  de¬ 
clare  war  agalnll  France  and  Spain  ; 
he  only  required  that  (lie  Ihould  not 
fiipply  them  with  naval  (lores,  and 
that  fhe  would  appoint  commiffioners 
to  treat  with  Sir  Jofeph  Yorke  about 
the  m.anner  in  which  matters  rel'pec- 
ting  the  tranl'porting  of  merchandize 
to  France,  See.  might  l^e  fettled  to  the 
fatisiacfioji  of  both  dates,  d’o  this 
reqned  the  Dutch  gave  no  anfwer  ; 
and  lb  far  wxre  they  from  giving  us 
tliat  aflidance,  which,  by  the  mod  lo- 
lemn  treaties,  they  were  bound  to 
fend,  that  they  abfolutely  continued 
to  fupply  our  enemies  with  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  war  againll  ns. — 
We  were  then  obliged,  in  our  de¬ 
fence,  to  fei/c  fuch  Ihips  as  wc  found 
carrying  naval  dores  to  France  ;  and 
to  Ihew  that  we  had  not  a  willi  to  in¬ 
jure  the  trade  of  Holland,  the  mer¬ 
chants  had  been  paid  the  full  value  of 
all  that  we  had  felzed.  d'o  the  mer¬ 
chant  adventurer  it  was  perfectly  in¬ 
different  where  his  cargo  was  fold, 
whether  at  Bred  or  Portfmouth,  pro¬ 
vided' he  made  as  much  of  his  goods 
in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other  :  to 
us  it  was  of  the  greated  confeqnence, 
that  naval  dores  Ihould  not  l)e  lent  to 
France  ;  and  yet;  indifferent  as  the 
matter  was  to  the  Dutch,  they  perfe- 
vered  in  the  refolutioii  to  fupply  our 
enemies ;  nay,  they  equipped  their 
men  of  war,  in  order  to  ferve  as  con¬ 
voys  to  the  naval  dores  they  were 
fending  to  PVancc.  Was  not  this  a 
motl  infamous  violation  of  treaties  ? 
liiUcad  of  declaring  war  againd 
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France,  and  fupporting  us,  as  they 
were  bound  to  do,  with  their  whole 
fo  rce,  they  made  it  a  point  to  enable 
our  enemies  to  defeat  us  ;  tlic  old 
policy  of  the  Republic  was  forgot; 
and  indead  of  oppoiing,  Ihe  threw 
licrfelf  into  the  arms  of  France,  her 
natural  enemy,  in  order  to  cfiTed  the 
ruin  of  her  old  friend  and  natural 
ally  ! 

Their  encouragement  to  our  re¬ 
bellious  fubjefls,  was  the  forerunner 
of  their  treaty  with  them.  When  an 
American,  or  rather  a  Scotlman,  Paul 
Jones,  had,  with  the  aliiltance  of  iome 
French  mcfi  of  war,  captured  two  of 
his  Majedy^s  Ihips,  and  carried  them 
into  the  'Fcxel,  he  was  received  in  as 
friendly  a  manner  as  it  he  iiad  been 
in  the  Ibrvice  of  the  moll  revered  allv; 
and,  notwithdanding  the  prelh;;  ^  me¬ 
morial  of  Sir  Jofeph  Yorke,  to  have 
the  King’s  fliips  delivered  up,  Paul 
Jones  was  permitted  to  refit,  and  to 
carry  his  prizes  along  with  him. — 
The  Dutch  ought,  in  obedience  fo  t'je 
laws  of  nations,  to  have  feiz-d  Jones 
as  an  unauthorifeJ  pirate,  or  at  lead 
have  ordered  him  to  quit  their  port, 
and  then  redored  his  Majeffy’s  Ih’p*-'. 
Neutrality  in  the  Dutch  was  a  vi»)la- 
tion  of  treatv,  and  amounted  nearlv' 
to  a  declaration  of  lioffilities.  But 
how  much  was  their  breach  of  faith 
aggravated  by  this  open  and  avowed 
aflidance  given  to  our  enemies  ;  nay, 
to  our  own  rebellious  fnbje^s  ?  The 
captured  flag  of  their  old  ally  could 
not  beget  in' them  even  the  lead  ap¬ 
pearance  of  refpect  to  England. 

But  this  was  not  all  ;  to  refufe  to 
alFid  us  was  not  enough,  on  the  part 
of  Holland;  to  give  that  aflidance  to 
our  enemies,  vviiich  Ihe  refuted  to  us, 
was  not  fufficiently  iiifuliing  ;  to  com¬ 
plete  the  climax  of  her  injuries  to  this 
country,  Ihe  mud  fever  a  part  of  oiu* 
dominions  from  u‘,  declaring  the  iu- 
habitants  independent,  and  entering 
into  a  treaty  with  them,  as  with  a 
fovereigu  people.  'IMrs  was  not  done 
indeed  by  the  Stales  General;  but 
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years,  to  fulfil  their  engajrements,  the 
moderation  of  his  Majefty  muft  hand 
confcfTed,  and  the  necefllty  of  the 
war  muft  ftrike  every  unprejudifed 
man.  Painful  neceffity  !  that  nations 
bound  by  common  intercfts,  a  com* 
mon  religion,  and  an  alliance  of  more 
than  a  century,  ftionld  turn  ag^inR 
one  another  thofe  arms,  which  would 
be  much  better  employed  againft 
their  common  enemies.  This  confo- 
lation,  however,  arofe  from  the  tem¬ 
perate  forbearance  of  his 
that  the  war  was  forced  upon  us,  and 
that  we  did  not  feek  it. 

From  this  detail  of  the  iinjufilfia- 
ble  condudl  which  had  all  along  mar¬ 
ked  ihe  proceedings  of  Holland,  his 
Lordlhip  drew,  as  an  undeniable  in¬ 
ference,  that  the  honour  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  \3  its  intereft,  required 
thofe  dccifive  meafures  which  have 
been  taken,  and  that  every  polTible 
afliftance  ftiould  be  granted  for  the 
profecution  of  the  war.  “  My  re¬ 
gret,  however,  at  this  meafure  (con¬ 
tinued  his  Lordfliip)  has  been  al¬ 
ready  profefted  ;  the  interefts  of  the 
two  countries  are  infeparable,  and  wc 
ftiould,  in  prudence,  unite  to  ftem  a 
torrent  which  threatens  deftrudlion  to 
all  Europe.  A  fpeedy  reconciliation 
between  us,  therefore,  I  ardently  wilh. 
I  would  not  chufe  to  fee  Holland  dii- 
treft'ed  ;  Nay,  1  will  go  further,  even 
at  this  moment,  after  every  provoca¬ 
tion,  v/ere  it  poftible  that  country 
ftiould  be  attacked  by  France  or  Spain, 
I  would  advife  to  defend  and  fupport 
her  with  the  whole  power  of  this  mo¬ 
narchy, — But,  added  his  Lordlhip,  I 
wifti  not  to  to  live  fee  that  day,  when  we 
ftiall  be  obliged  to  pur  up  with  thofe 
infuits  which  our  honour  calls  upon 
us  torefent.*’ — His  Lordftiip  conclud- 


ftlll  it  was  done  by  a  very  confequen-  I 
tial  part  of  the  Republic — the  magif-  I 
trates  of  Amfterdam,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  grand  penfionary  of  Holland. 
The  moderation  of  his  Majefty  had 
been  fo  great,  that  even  this  violent 
attack  upon  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
could  not  Jfhake  it ;  he  .remonftrated 
by  his  ambairador  ;  and  infiUed  on  a 
dilavowal  and  a  difapprobation  of  the 
afl,  and  entire  fatisfa^ion  for  the  in- 
fult ;  but  they  ncv:r  difapproved  of 
it ;  and  when  the  magiftrates  of  Am¬ 
fterdam  were  called  upon,  and  exa¬ 
mined  on  the  fubje«ft,  they  gloried  in 
the  3(51,  and  loudly  acknowledged  it  to 
the  world.  Here  was  an  inlult  ol  the 
molt  atrocious  nature  offered  to  this 
, country  ;  the  fa(5t  was  acknowledged 
by  the  perpetrators ;  and  yet,  fo  far 
w'ere  the  States  General  from  punifh- 
ing  the  offenders,  that  they  never 
once  expreffed  a  fyllable  of  difappro¬ 
bation  of  their  condu«5l ;  and  all  that 
was  done  towards  complying,  even  in 
appearance,  with  the  requilition  of 
his  Majefty,  was,  that  the  otates  Ge¬ 
neral  made  an  order  erd  refcrenduvi, 
til  at  was,  for  referring  the  bufinefs  to 
their  fevcral  conftituents,  without 
even  appointing  a  time  or  a  day, 
when  an  anfwer  might  be  expe<51ed. 
This  was  clearly  protra(5ling  tiie  biifi- 
neis,  and  adding  contemptuous  filcnce 
to  flagrant  injuilice.  'I'oall  our  me- 
niorials  we  had  not  received  an  an¬ 
fwer ;  the  requifirions  of  his  Majefty 
were  all  perfectly  agreeable  to  treaty ; 
and  as  the  States  could  not  difputc 
the  juftice  of  our  claims  wh  le  they 
were  determined  not  to  compiy  with 
them,  filence  appeared  to  them  highly 
eligible,  and  the  beft  cloak  for  their 
breach  of  treaty,  and  friendlhip  to 
our  enemies. 

When  gentlemen  fhould  confider 
all  thefe  circumftances  ;  the  duty  of 
the  Dutch  to  atlift  us  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  enemies,  and  treaty 
with  the  rebellious  colonies  in  Ame-. 
rica ;  their  breach  of  faith  \  and  their 
conftant  refufa!,  through  three  whole 
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tude  his  wife  and  gracious  conduv^, 
in  driving  lb  long  to  avoid  Tuch  a 
quarrel,  and  alfuring  him  of  their 
zealous  exertions  againfl  ali  his  Ma- 
jeiiy's  enemies,  for  the  prcfervacion 
of  the  national  honour  and  interell. 

LORD  LEIVISHJM kcon^cd  the 
motion.  He  obferved  that  the  condud 
cf  the  States  General  amounted,  in 
fact,  to  a  declaration  of  hoftiliiics 
againft  this  country  long  fince  ;  tho’ 
their  crafty  policy  prompted  them  to 
adt  covertly,  and  fcreen  themfelves 
beiiind  the  fanctity  of  treaties,  which 
they  fcrupled  not  themfelves  to  vio¬ 
late.  'riie  qucition  therefore  was 
only.  Whether  is  it  better  to  engage 
an  open  enemy  or  a  concealed  one  ? 
H  is  Lordlliip  attributed  the  abfurd 
and  unnatural  behaviour  of  this  quon¬ 
dam  ally  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
French  gold  ;  for  nothing  elfe  could 
have  quite  effaced  from  her  remem¬ 
brance  every  trace  of  ancient  amity 
and  reciprocal  fupport ;  nothing  elfe 
could  have  made  her  forget  how  Ihe 
was  led  to  conqueftby  King  William, 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  light¬ 
ing  againil  that  afpiring  family, 
whofe  banners  flie  now  appears  fo 
willing  to  fupporr.  The  pernicious 
confequence  of  this  verfatiiicy  mud  I 
redound  more  to  Holland  than  Great  I 
Britain  ;  for  the  perfidious  principles 
of  France  were  well  known,  and 
might  be  dreaded  by  all  her  coi.fede- 
r.icy,  when  their  fupport  became  no 
longer  neceffary.  In  this  war,  there¬ 
fore,  we  were  alferting  the  real  inte- 
reds  of  both  countries.  His  Lord- 
fliip  concluded  by  faying,  that  this 
conteft  was  necelfary  for  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  country.  We  mud  fubmit 
to  the  grodeft  ill  ufage,  or  adume  the 
means  of  vindicating  our  rights  :  and 
he  hoped,  in  any  ficuation,  we  fliould 
refolve  to  redrefs  with  fpirit  thole  in¬ 
juries  which  w'e  can  no  longer  brook 
with  honour. 

MR  SINCLAIR  (of  Ulbder)  made 
a  mod  fpirited  fpeech  in  favour  of  the 


motion. — He  exprelfed  the  highed 
indignation  at  the  prefent  quarrel 
with  Holland,  a  country  bound  to 
this  by  lo  many  ties  cf  inter courfe,  a 
fimilarity  of  opinions  and  of  prejudi¬ 
ces,  gratitude  and  intereft, — while  fo 
many  powers  wxre  leagued  againd 
Britain,  that  Holland  ilumld  join  the 
general  confederacy,  was  indeed  ado- 
nilhiiig  ;  fo  that  we  might  now.  In 
our  fiirprife,  fay  with  C. xfar  to  tlie 
bed  beloved  airafliu — Et  tu  Brute! 

He  recollevded,  on  this  occalion, 
the  fentiments  of  De  Witt,  w’ho  had 
invariably  confidered  Britain  as  the 
national  ally  and  only  proteefr^rfs  of 
Holland.  The  reafoning  of  that 
great  and  virtuous  citizen  mould  raife 
the  fpirits  of  gentlemen  in  this  Honfe, 
and  determine  them  to  defend  the 
greatnefs  of  the  Britifli  empire  with 
manly  vigour.  De  Witt  nad  faid, 
that  if  ever  Holland  (hould  bieuk 
with  Great  Britain,  the  latter  power, 
from  her  fuperior  local  advantages, 

I  mud  prevail  in  the  ennted. 

The  Dutch  avoided  the  rocky  and 
dangerous  coad  of  France,  even  in 
fair  weather,  and  iji  tempeilnous 
feafons  were  obliged  to  fail  under  the 
Englifli  coad;  liow  eafy,  tlierefore, 
lo  intercept  their  trade  in  the  chan¬ 
nel,  and  how  eafy  to  drive  them  from 
the  coad  of  Scotland,  from  the  fillic- 
ries,'on  w^hich,  to  the  eternal  dlfgracc 
of  the  EngHlh,  they  drew  annually 
five  millions-  Sterling.  He  exhorted 
tile  Houfe  to  be  firm.  There  was  yet 
fpirit  and  refources  in  this  country 
fnflicient  to  extricate  it  out  ol  all  dit- 
ficiikies  ;  but  if  you  flinch,  farewell — - 
a  long  farewell  to  all  your  greatnefs  ; 
for  when  w^c  fall,  w'e  tall,  like  Luci¬ 
fer,  never  to  rife  again. 

He  faid,  if  there  was  defpondency, 
it  was  only  in  the  fenate.  All  ranks 
without  doors  were  in  tne  higheft 
fpirits,  fubicribing  money  forcruifer^ 
againd  the  enemy.  It  was  a  lhame 
that  any  appearance  of  doubt  and  fear 
iliould  exid  within  the  walls  of  that 
Houle  ;  for  his  part,  he  would  nev^p 


encourage  any.  fpeeches  againft  the 
propofed  addrefs,  or  any  ‘amend¬ 
ments  ;  but  declared,  from  h’-s  foul, 
his  hearty  refoluiion  to  rehll  with 
courage  all  our  enemies. 


Mr  FOX  replied. — He  faid  he  was 
as  little  apt  to  defpond  as  any  man  : 
but'  true  courage  did  not  confitt  in 
blindly  rufhing  forward  upon  danger, 
but  in  opening  cur  eyes,  eftimating 
it^  magnitude,  and  devifing  means  of 
efc  iping  from  it. 

He  contended,  that  all  the  troubles 
that  alfailed  this  country  originated 
in  a  change  of  political  opinion.  For 
had  the  true  Whig  principles  pre¬ 
vailed  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  at 
lead  in  the  firlt  part  of  her  reign, 
and  in  the  two  fnbfequent  reigns, 
America  would  now  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  by  the  fide  of  Great  Britain  ;  or 
rather  the  liberties  of  America  not 
having  been  invaded,  the  occafion  of 
all  the  quarrels  tiiat  now  fublill  would 
I  have  been  prevented.  But  the  inte- 
f  reft  of  the  prince,  t^at  is,  of  the  mi- 
nlftry,  was  now  conceived  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  people ;  the 
honour  of  the  crown  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expence  of  the  ruin  of 
the  people,  and  provided  they  gover- 
lu'd,  the  condition  of  thofe  who  obey¬ 
ed,  w’as  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
reign  of  Charles  II.  had  been  called 
an  infamous  reign.  But  not  one  of 
the  Stuarts  had  done  fo  much  mil- 
chief  to  this  country  as  the  prefent 
Miniftry.  The  mifehiefs  done  in  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts  were  retrieved 
by  a  revolution  in  political  princi¬ 
ples,  but  the  ills  that  had  happened 
in  the  prefent  reign  were  irreparable. 
The  Finprcfs  of  Ruffia  and  his  pre- 
fehc  Majelly  had  mounted  the  thrones 
of  their  refpedive  empires  much  about 
the  fame  time.  Bat  how  great  the 
difference  in  the  two  reigns  !  —  Great 
Britain  had  declined  with  a  fudden- 
nefs  equal  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
Rudia  had  arrived  to  her  prefer.!* 
eminence. 


Iiib  never  given  them  any  provoca¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  has  no  real'on  to 
dread  their  refeiitment.” —  (Thefe 
were  Lord  North’s  direct  words,) 

But,  Sir,  vfc  know,  from  the  noble 
Lord’s  authority,  that  we  had  never 
given  any  provocation  to  France  or 
Spain,  yet  they  became  our  enemies. 
It  was  an  unreafonable  thing  to  ex¬ 
pert  fuch  an  event,  yet  it  happened ; 
and  how  do  w^e  know  that  a  war 
with  Rulfia  and  Portugal  may  not 
aifo  happen  to  us  ? 

•  I  wllh  the  noble  Lord  would  give 
us  fome  gleam  of  hope,  by  telling  us 
any  reafon  he  may  have  for  thinking 
this  will  not  be  the  cafe. — Should  all 
thefe  powers  combine  againft  us  ; 
ihould  the  Ruffian,  Swedilh,  Daniih, 
and  Dutch  fleets  be  added  to  the  fleet 
of  Bourbon,  to  wrhich  the  boalled 
Spanilh  armada  was,  in  the  noble 
Lord’s  opinion,  but  a  trifle  ;  will  it 
be  that  fleet  that  will  protedl  us, 
w  hich  has  been,  I  do  not  fay  Ikulk- 
ing,  for  thefe  tw'o  years,  but  retreat¬ 
ing  (as  Admiral  Darby  lately  did,  as 
is  faid,  before  an  inferior  force  up  the 
Channel),  that  will  lave  us  ? 

The  Secretary  at  War  boafled,  that 
we  had  lofl:  nothing  laft  year.  But  if 
deferida  ejl  Carthago^  meaning  the  fleet 
of  France,  how  will  thefe  negative 
advantages  gain  that  objedt  ? — This 
is  now  our  motto,  fugcrc  ct  falhrs 
teinpus  triumphui  ej}, 

.MR  WRAXALL^  made  a  very 
long  and  animated  oration  on  the 
qneillon  then  in  agitation, — fie  en¬ 
tered  into  a  full  examination  ot  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  dilferent 
neutral  Kingdoms,  and  took  a  view 
ot  tlie  rulin'.**  principles  and  political 


Denmark,  w’hich  he  fpoke  rf  as  a  na¬ 
tion  of  pirates.  He  mentioned  the 
revolution  of  1-72,  and  faid  Den¬ 
mark  had  at  prefent  a  I'vince  funk  in 
ideotifrn,  a  Government  feeble  and 
incapable,  a  Miaiilry  and  a  Regent 
hoftiie  to  Great  Britain.  Norway 
fcarce  held  in  fubje»5tinii  a  wretched 
army,  a  navy  incompetent  and  in» 
adequate  (even  fuppoling  the  inclina¬ 
tion)  to  afford  us  any  ailiftance. — He 
next  called  the  atteniion  of  the  Houle 
to  Sweden,  governed  by  a  King  renr 
dered  ablolute  by  French  money  in 
1772.  Sweden,  he  faid,  ever  fince 
Chriftina,  had  been  uniformly  the 
ally  of  France.  Modern  Sweden  was 


fpoke  alfo  of  the  fubfidy  which  yet 
remained  due  to  him  from  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  mentioned  the  great  inferio¬ 
rity  of  his  force  to  that  of  the  Houfe 
of  Audria,  adducing,  as  an  additio¬ 
nal  argument,  the  King’s  loft  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  difaffedion  of 
his  foldiery,  who  complained  ahnoft 
iiniverfally  of  their  Prince,  both  as  a 
Monarch  and  a  General,  declaring, 
that  in  the  late  rupture  with  the  Em¬ 
peror,  they  had  not  been  led  on  as 
they  lift'd  to  be  in  former  wars,  and 
that  th^.ir  Prince  treated  them  with 
unnccefTary  and  unmerited  rigour  and 
feverity. 

Having  finifhed  all  he  wifhed  to 
urge  with  regard  to  Prulfia,  Mr 
I  Wraxall  turned  to  the  favourite  cd)- 
jed  of  his  fpeech,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  ah  alliance  withAuftria,  which 
he  urged  in  a  very  perfuafivc  and 
powerful  manner.  After  fpeaki ng  of 
it  generally,  introducing  an  allufion 
to  Philodetes,  and  the  poifoned  ar¬ 
rows  delivered  to  him  by  Hercules  at 
his  death,  applying  it  to  the  fituation 
of  Aulfria,  and  the  Houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  he  drew  a  piclure  of  Auftria, 
defcribiiig  with  great  accuracy  its 
vaft  extent  of  dominion,  its  great  re- 
Ipurces,  the  number  of  its  army,  and 
its  prefent  ftate  of  tinance.  He  fpoke 
alfo  of  the  fituation  of  the  Auftriau 
Empire,  as  far  as  it  rendered  her  ca¬ 
pable  of  annoying  and  attacking 
France,  and  reminded  the  Houfe  of 
our  ancient  alliances  and  wars  under 
Leopold,  Jofeph  the  Firft,  Charles  the 
Sixth,  and  in  the  year  1742,  in  the 
reign  of  Maria  Therefa.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  this  Princefs  led  him  into  a 
delcription  of  the  late  court  and  ca¬ 
pital,  which  he  followed  with  a  de¬ 
lcription  of  Maria  Therefa  herfelf. 

He  fpoke  of  her  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  and  of  her  attachment  to 
France.  He  obferved,  that  (he  had 
three  daughters  married  to  Princes 
of  the  Koufc  of  Bourbon,  and  ac¬ 
counted  f©r  her  difinclination  to  war, 
from  religion>  from  age,  and  froip 


Naples  and  Portugal  were  only  king¬ 
doms  in  name,  and  therefore  of  little 
confide  ration  in  a  matter  ot  luch  vaft 
importance,  came  to  his  ultbnatum^ 
laying  it  down  as  a  fair  coiiclulion, 
from  what  he  had  faid  ot  Denmark, 
Sweden^  and-  Ruffia,  that  it  was  either 
from  Prudia  or  Auftria  that  we  mu  ft 
derive  alTiftance.  In  order  to  alccr- 
taiii  which  of  the  two  was  be  ft  enabled 
and  moft  likely  to  prove  a  powerful 
ally  to  Gr:at  Britain,  he  went  into  a 
description  of  the  prefent  fituation  of 
both  thole  powders ;  and  firft  he  fpoke 
of  Prulfia. 

He  began  with  explaining  the  ex¬ 
tent. of  the  Pruftian  dominions,  and 
Racing  the  force  of  the  Pruflian  army, 
the  nature  of  the  Pruflian  finances, 
and  the  degree  of  relburces  which 
Pruflia  poirelfed.  He  afterwards  drew 
a  pidlure  of  the  prefent  King,  and 
contrafled  what  he  ;V,  by  fliewing 
what  he  ^wasy  during  the  lail:  war, 
|and  by  defcribiiig  his  condudi  and 
charader  from  the  year  1756  to  the 
year  *763.  He  next  aflerted,  that 
the  King  was  no  longer  that  great 
Prince,  and  oreat  General,  which  he 


their  zeal  and  attachment  to  him, 
and  had  expreilcd  feme  aiartlii cation 
when  their  royal  ina her  I'acri heed  his 
martial  ardour  to  the  pacidc  dii'poii- 
ticn  of  his  late  parent.  He  lilicwile 
reminded  the  Houfe,  that  we  had 
fome  claim  to  the  Emperor’s  friend¬ 
ship,  having  fupported  his  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  eilablifhed  the  tottering 
throne  of  his  mother,  the  late  Em- 
prefs.  Afier  enforcing  thefe  and 
other  arguments,  and  after  haring 
drawn  a  moft  animated  character  of 
Jofeph,  and  deferibed  and  dvvelt  on 
his  virtues  and  qualihcations  with 
all  the  warmth  of  a  pairionatc  ad¬ 
mirer,  Mr  Wraxail  fiid,  the  queftion 
that  mud  naturally  refiilt  to  the 


other  povvertul  motives.  Having 
Ihewn  that  her  life  had  latterly  been 
t)f  little  fervice  to  her  people,  he  em¬ 
phatically  faid,  the  Guaidian  Gods 
of  the  Empire  removed  her,  by  death, 
on  the  29th  of  November  lad;  an 
event  which  occafioned  a  great  change 
in  the  Court  of  Vienna.  He  next 
drew  a  pi*^ture  of  the  prefent  Empe 
ror,  Joleph  the  Second,  dating  his 
age,  and  deferibing  his  education, 
ambition,  activity,  and  courage.  He 
declared,  that  the  prefent  Emperor 
had  a  perfect  knowledge,  not  only  of 
his'  own  dominions,  but  of  France, 
and  of  various  parts  of  Europe.  He 
deferibed  his  third  of  glory,  and 
above  all,  his  delire  of  opening  the 
commerce  of  India  and  of  the  world 
to  his  fubjedls,  in  glowing  terms.  He 
followed  this  with  an  eulogium  on  his 
enlarged  mind  and  capacity,  decla¬ 
ring  that  the  Emperor  entertained  a 
diflike  to  France,  and  a  jealoufy  of 
that  neighliour,  both  of  wnich  were 
rather  confirmed  than  removed  by  his 
late  journey  to  Paris  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  he  had  a  fincere  regard 
for  the  Englilh  nation  ;  a  regard 
which  we  might  inprove  greaily  to 
our  advantage,  for  the  Emperor  was 
faperior  to  all  religious  prejudices,  or 
the  influence  of  mere  family  connec¬ 
tion  ;  he  had  Ihcwn  himfelf  capable 
of  great  exertion  in  every  department 
of  State  ;  his  reign  was  jud  opening, 
and  his  prefent  fituation  fucli  as  would 
give  every  pnflihle  facility  to  negocia- 
fion.  Mr  Wraxail  faid  further,  that 
the  Emperor’s  fuperiority  over  the 
King  of  Priifiia,  as  a  pov:er  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  prodigious;  that  his  condud 
during  the  fhort  war  1778,  and  the 
afcendancy  which  his  troops  then 
gained  over  thofe  of  Pruflia,  proved 
at  once  his  ability  as  a  General,  and 
his  power  as  a  Prince. 

lie  added,  that  the  Emperor  had 
an  army  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thoufand  men,  the  fined 
troops  in  Europe,  who  idolized  their 
Soveici?-n,  were  ail  an^uins  to  (how 


anfwer,  by  making  him  three  great 
leading  propofitions, — Firif,  by  a 
vote  of  a  million,  to  enable  him  to  I 
rake  the  field ; — Secondly,  to  open 
A  ntwerp  as  a  free  port ; — TJnrdIv,  to 
ofler  him  in  India,  Malacca,  Ceylon, 
Cochin,  or  even  Negaparatn. 

Mr  Wraxail  argued  for  a  confide- 
rable  lime  in  fnpport  of  thefe  three 
propofuions,  met  tiie  obje^Sions  which 
he  forefaw  would  be  made  to  them, 
and  then  pointed  out,  with  clearncfs 
and  precllir.n,  their  probable  confe* 
quenccu  iiaving  elucidated  h?s 
whole  plan  of  advice,  he  drew  to¬ 
wards  a  conchifion,  leading  to  it  hy 
a  mod  p.itlictic  c.vnortp.tion  to  the 
Houfe  r.ot  to  lofe  time  in  vain  and 
idle  deliberation,  but  indanti  v  to  open 
a  ncgoci.uion  with  the  Emperor. 
Impediments,  he  ackuovvledg:;d,  there 
were  in  the  of  hi*;  p:*oje<d,  but 
Jiey  were  no:  infiipera'ale.  Great 
ninds  jonquci  ed  oh  dad — they  were 
made  for  ri'.e  n.  The  dedriK^fion  of 
France  was  incontdti hie,  if  the  Em- 
pero"  joi''. •!«,  :raJ  uiarched  towards 
die  K-M  n'.  En  >Lind  would  be  faved, 
reftoned  u  la.r  and ^ lit  gioiies,  and 


capacitated  to  deftroy  the  marine  of 
France  and  Spain.  That  navy^  he 
declared,  muft  be  deltroyed.  He 
knew  there  was  no  Ipell,  no  magic,  no 
charm,  nothing  cabaiidical  in  the 
words,  Dslenda  eft  Cifrthago,  which 
3iad  been  ul'ed  by  a  noble  Lord  in  a 
former  debate,  and  which  fome  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  attempted  to  turn  into 
ridicule  ;  hut  they  were  words  which 
conveyed  an  idea  that  could  noh  too 
often  be  prefeiited  to  the  minds  of 
minifters,  to  the  minds  of  that  Houfe 
of  Parliament,  and  to  the  minds  of 
the  nation  at  large!  Deienda  eft  Car^ 
thago  muft  and  ought  to  be  the  firft  of 
all  confiderations  at  this  crifis  ;  there 
was  no  other  expedient  to  be  difeove- 
red  that  could  favc  us,  in  our  prefent 
diftrefj,  but  deftroying  the  navy  of 
the  Houfe  of  Bourbon. 

MR  r.  70IVNSHEND  declared 
he  Ihould  oppofe  the  motion  altogether, 
except  any  G^mtleman  had  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  offer,  with  which  he  could 
concur.  He  reforted  to  the  fubjedl  of 
that  Memorial  which  had  been  with¬ 
held  from  the  infpedion  of  the  Houfe, 
hating  it  to  have  contained  grofs  in- 
lults  on  the  Majefty  of  the  States 
General, treating  Holland  as  an  infe¬ 
rior  pov/er,  and  irritating  the  feelings 
of  that  country  into  a  refentment 
which  had  a  floated  all  her  fubfequent 
conducl.  He  faid,  that  in  deftroying 
the  trade  qS  the  Dutch,  we  injured 
5)ur  own,  for  they  were  the  carriers  of 
our  own  manufadures.  We  had 
quarrelled  v’ith  that  nation  for  the 
fake  of  national  honour ;  but  vroiild 
minifters  anfwer  for  the  immediate 
confequences  ?  Would  they  aff’ure  the 
Houfe,  that  our  honour  would  not 
next  be  wounded  by  Portugal,  by 
Ruhla,  and  other  continental  powers? 
King  Wlliiam,  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  had  been  named,  by  a 
noble  Lord — He  wiihed  the  principles 
of  thofe  great  perfonages  had  been 
adopted  by  the  prei'ent  inlniftry  h)r 
the  nectftlty  of  fuch  a  quarrel,  the 


prefent  had  then  never  exifted  ;  we 
had  not  then  been  involved  in  thoi'e 
fatal  American  difputes,  which  were 
the  fources  of  every  prefent  embar- 
rklfment.  The  Manifefto,  he  was 
credibly  informed,  has  been  pubilihed 
with  no  other  view  at  firft,  but  a  very 
ridiculous  idea,  that  it  would  imme¬ 
diately  induce  infurredions  at  Am- 
fterdam. 

MR  BURKE  laitiented  much  the 
dreadful  fituation  into  which  tliis 
country  had  been  plunged  by  the 
tolly  and  ignorance  of  minifters. — 
He  alked  what  was  the  reafon  we 
were  at  prefent  without  an  ally  ?  This 
was  owing  to  a  fpirit  of  arrogance  in 
our  councils.  The  cunfequence  was, 
that  after  Holland,  we  Ihould  have 
Ruftia  and  all  the  other  armed  neutral 
powers  againft  us.  In  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  that  wdiich  carries 
an  evil  afped  turned  out  often  to  be 
beneficial  in  its  confequences.  Per- 
adventure,  added  he,  this  armed  neu¬ 
trality,  hoftile  in  appearance  to  Great 
Britain,  might,  in  cafe  of  extremity, 
have  interpoied  and  raifed  up  its 
friendly  arm  to  fupport  her  from 
finking,  and  to  preferve  the  proper 
balance  of  power  ;  but  now  that  we 
had  rufhed  on  precipitately  to  attack 
one  of  chefe  neutral  powers,  the  others, 
conne<5led  together  by  the  fame  treaty 
and  alliance,  would  foon  follow. 

The  queftion  was  put,  and  the  ad- 
drels  moved  for  by  Lord  North  car¬ 
ried —  I  So  to  101. 


To  our  Correspondents; 

TliC  favoius  of  N.  B. — J.  B. — T.  P. — T. 
T  ■*— A.  B — A.  D — ind  Clodio  art  iccci- 
ved  and  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  our 
next. 

As  wc  underOand  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  Contract  of  Marriage  bttwixi  Quteu  Mary 
and  the  Earl  Boihwell,  inferted  in  our  !a(l 
Magazine,  has  been  much  doubted,  wc  heg 
leave  to  inform  our  readers,  that  this  curious 
article  was  printed  from  a  manufciipt  copy, 
^^hich  was  certihed  to  have  been  a  faithful 
tianfciipt  from  tic  oiiginal,  by  a  Gentleman 
uho  was  for  thirty  years  Keeper  of  the  Records 
in  the  La  gh  Parliament  Houfe. 


